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BY L. 


had occasion to trav- 

el westward from 
Denver over the Denver 
and Rio Grande Railroad 
will have any diffi- 
culty in recalling 
the beautiful and 
> awe-inspiring Can- 
on of the Grand 
River through 
which this remark- 
able route passes just before entering 
Glenwood Springs, Western Colorado’s 
famous health and pleasure resort. 

A short distance from the entrance to 
the canon, going down, occurs a break in 
the rocky wall at the left, forming, as it 
were, a sheltered cove 
tains. 

Within this beantiful little valley nes- 
tles a cosy ranch and through all runs a 
crystal stream which, coming from the 
hills above, all too soon 
sparkling waters with 
muddy Grand. 


in a sea of moun- 


mingles its 
those of the 


Here, amid primitive and picturesque 
surroundings, long before the railroad 
with its consequent traffic and turmoil, 
its suggestion of civilization and destruc- 
tion, had penetrated the depths of the 
canon; here, ere the shrieking of whistles 
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and the rumbling of trains had rudely 
awakened the slumbering denizens of 
the neighboring forests of pinon, cedar 
and spruce, forcing them to abandon 
their favorite haunts and seek 
more congenial and remote; here, in 
those good old days when everything 
was freighted overland for a hundred 
miles, when all men were honest and 
game was abundant—in this then wild 
spot there dwelt a man who had acquired 
not a little notoriety about the country- 
side, being known to settlers for miles up 
and down the river. 

“Big Ike,” as he was familiarly called, 
was a native of “No’th Ca’liny” and a typi- 
cal representative of his class. Over six 
feetin height and built in proportion, 
he was a giant not alone in size, but in 
strength as well, and many are the tales 
still current regarding his exploits. 

One of them, to the truth of which eye- 
witnesses attest, occurred during the 
Carbonate excitement in the early ’S0’s. 

Ike was running a pack-train from Glen- 
wood to Carbonate and on one occasion 
one of the jacks, the smallest in the out- 
fit, stopped within 100 yards of the desired 
goal, and with coolness and deliberation 
proceeded to lie down, nor could he be 
prevailed upon by any amount of per- 
suasion or coaxing to go the short dis- 


others 
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tance necessary for the removal of the 
pack. His obstinacy would have retlect- 
ed credit upon a mule; in a comparison 
between it and the size of his body,the 
latter would have been dwarfed into in- 
significance; indeed, like Wouter Van 
Twiller’s learning, one was at a loss to 
know how so much perverseness could 
be stored in so small a head. 

Special inducements in the shape of 


promises and threats, curses and blows, 


wonderful power of endurance, Ike was a 
most successful] hunter, his chiefest de- 
light being in “goin’ arter q’ar,” and 
when he did go it generally fared the 
worst for Bruin. 

There was one time, however, when the 
laugh was the other way. 

It was in Grizzly Canon, where the dogs 
had started a small black bear. Ike got 
a running shot at long range but missed, 
and the bear got over the divide into 


AT HEAD OF SWEETWATER LAKE, COLO. 


(Near which place the events of this story occurred.) 


were tried, butin vain. With true native 
stubbornness, he refused to budge an 
inch. 

Finally, his patience utterly exhausted, 
Ike seized the refractory jack and carried 
him bodily, pack and all, to the point 
whither he had refused to go of his own 
free will, where the pack was removed 
without difficulty. 

Being a sure shot and, possessed of a 


French Creek before he was treed by the 
dogs. Ike came up as quickly as possi- 
ble and, attempting to reload the gun, 
found to his utter dismay that the shell 
had stuck in the barrel so tightly that 
it could not possibly be removed with 
such implements as were at hand. His 
disgust can better be imagined than de- 
scribed, and the pet names he applied to 
that old Ballard, as he reluctantly left 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


the bear to ponder over such strange ac- 


tion on his part, were not compliment- 
ary,to say the least. 

Of his many adventures, there was one 
Ike liked to relate above all others,owing 
to its unusual features. I give it as it 
was told me, though in my own words. 

In September of 1886, Ike and one Dilts 
had gone up on the White River Plateau, 
or “Flat Tops,” as the country is locally 
called, for their winter’s meat. For two 
days they hunted without success. Fresh 
elk signs were plentiful, and occasion- 
ally the elk themselves were sighted, but 
they failed to get a shot. 

The third night out they camped near 
the base of Shingle Peak in a section 
where doubtless some of my readers 
have been in later years. The place re- 
ferred to is a point several miles in 
length extending from Shingle Peak 
toward the south and west between the 
South Fork of the White and the Right 
Hand Fork of Sweetwater Creek. 

Roughly speaking, the point may be 
said to be triangular in shape, with the 
peak at the apex and the base two or 
three miles across. The surface is made 
up of marsh and woodland,while scat- 
tered here and there, like oases in the 
desert, are numerous small parks or 
meadows and many lakes in miniature. 
Heading in these latter are streams 
which flow down either side of this di- 
vide and whose waters eventually find 
their way into the Colorado River 
through the Grand River on the one 
hand and the Green on the other 

At the time of which I write, this sec- 
tion was a veritable hunter’s paradise. 
Countless numbers of elk and deer 
roamed about at will, while sheep, bears, 
lions and other animals were to be found 
in great abundance. 

But how different are the conditions 
that now obtain! The fleeting years 
have wrought a change not altogether 
unlike that which has taken place on our 
prairies that once yielded to the tread of 
millions of buffaloes. Where are they 
to-day? Gone,and none remain to tell 
the tale. Their course is run, their sun 
has set, they are a vanished race. Man— 
poor, weak, puny man—has done his 
work, and done it well. As the monarchs 


of the plains have disappeared, so, too 
have the monarchs of the forests. They 
have fallen before the hunter's rifle and 
retreated before the settler—the courier, 
as it were, of advancing Civilization. 

Now all that remains here of the once 
proud host is an occasional renegade 
and a network of trails covering the re- 
gion. 

How strange that our boasted civiliza- 
tion should produce such evil results! 
How great is Progress! Progress that 
goes hand in hand with Destruction 
that none can impede! Who can foresee 
the end? 

But to return to our hunters, whom we 
left incamp underthe shadows of Shin- 
gle Peak. They have not been idle mean- 
while, and after a hearty supper of bread, 
bacon and coffee and an evening pipe, 
they rolled themselves in their blankets 
and were soon fast asleep. Morning 
found them up bright and early, even be- 
fore the first faint glimmer of light in 
the east heralded the approach of a glo- 
rious day. 

While they had slept, Nature had been 
awake and had done all in her power to 
aid them by covering the earth with a 
mantle of soft snow. 

The hurried breakfast was soon over 
and everything in readiness for the 
morning’s hunt. Little time was _ re- 
quired to lay plans, for these were few 
and simple. Leaving the camp at their 
backs, one was to go to the right and 
the other to the left along the “hog-back.” 
In this manner, by skirting the edges 
down and closing in at the base, then re- 
turning, one on either side of the middle 
of the ridge, they would be able to hunt 
the country thoroughly and expeditious- 
ly. 

With a few remarks savoring of ban- 
ter, they were off, Ike in the best Of spirits 
and “loaded fer anything thet hez h’ar,” 
as he expressed it. 

It chanced that Ike went to the right, 
and ere he had gone a mile from camp 
he came upon fresh elk signs. Taking 
the trail, he followed it rapidly yet care- 
fully,ever upon the alert lest he jump 
the bunch unexpectedly and fail to get a 
shot. A half mile or less brought him 
to the park, and there were the elk. What 
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a splendid picture they formed! <A per- 
fect living picture done in sepia upon 
white with a background of green, the 
green of the timber. 


had located the sound and taken to the 
timber, but the bull still hesitated, and 
in another moment he too went down. 
Drawing his hunting-knife, Ike has- 
They were feeding there were fourof tened up to the fallen animals to cut 
them, a magnificent bull and three cows their throats that they might bleed and 
thus permit him to dress them leisurely. 
The cows were quite dead, but the bull, 
though apparently done for, would oc- 
casionally raise his antlered head a little 
way and then allow it to fall back list- 
lessly,as though the effort were more 
to get the wind entirely in his favorand than he could stand. In order to avoid 


and they were quite unconscious of any 
impending danger. 


While a less practical and prosaic man 
than Ike would have been lost in admira- 


noiselessly from tree to tree,endeavoring 


| tion of the scene, he was dodging about 

| 


Photo. by Charlies Haak 


“AFTER 


TAKING 


THE ANIMAL ASHORE, IT WAS READY TO BE DRESSED.” 


being struck with the horns, Ike threw 
himself astride the fallen monarch and 


) as close to the animals as the timber 
would permit. 


The elk did not appeal half so strongly 
to Ike’s sense of the artistic as they did 
to his stomach,and the question with 
him was how to get them. As he could 
approach no nearer than 150 yards with- 
out leaving cover, he opened tire with the 
old Winchester at that distance. The 
first shot did not take effect, but at the 
second a cow dropped and another at 
the third. By this time the other cow 


was about to plunge the knife into his 
neck, when lo! with the suddenness of 
an electric flash the bull sprang up and 
was off with a rush. 

Away they went through scattering 
spruce and clumps of quaking aspen, 
across parks and streams at a pace that 
would have put the Flying Dutchman to 
shame! 

W hat an odd sight it must have been-— 
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Ike holding on for dear life and yelling 
like a Comanche Indian, and the bull, as 
badly frightened as he, fleeing as though 
all the terrors of elkland, incarnate, were 
in pursuit. 

The 


race was as short as it was excit- 
ing. 


At the end of the first quarter they 
came to one of those numerous so-called 
lakes, and into this the now thoroughly 
spent brute dashed. Ike slid into the 
cold water, nearly hip-deep, and waded 
ashore and sat down to collect his scat- 
tered wits. 

An inventory showed that he was un- 
hurt and, to his infinite disgust, disclosed 
the fact that the hunting-knife was still 
in his hand. In the excitement of the 
ride he had quite forgotten it, but had 
clung to it unconsciously. 

His meditations were interrupted pres- 
ently by Dilts, who had been attracted 
by the noise, anda ball from his rifle fin- 
ished the elk. 

Alrealy thoroughly wet, Ike accepted 
without question what he looked upon 
as a sure conclusion incase of argument, 
and wading out to the carcass towed it 
ashore, with some difficulty, where it 
was soon dressed. This done, they re- 
turned to the cows, dressed them, and 
then, as the afternoon was still young, 
went back to camp, got their horses and 
packed the meat in. 
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The next day they started on their re 
turn and reached Dotsero without fur- 
ther incident. 

Though Ike had been in many a scrim- 
mage with bears, he always “’lowed” 
this was the most exciting adventure, 
and used to say: “I reckon 
skeered than the bull.” 

Years 


I was more 


have passed since then, and 
things are not as they were. The coun- 
try has changed as well as the people. 
Ike has left the scenes of his wild and 
reckless natural life and entered upon 
the life beyond. It is now some four or 
five years since, for reasons best known 
to himself, he deliberately killed himself 
with the old rifle he was wont to carry 
on his frequent hunting trips,and now 
all that remains of Big Ike are the many 
stories of the skill and prowess of this 
herculean follower of the mighty Nim- 
rod and the memory of a heart and soul 
almost as large as the body that shel- 
tered them. Ike himself has gone to his 
just reward and left behind all that mor- 
tal can leave—a name that insures re- 
membrance among his fellows. Dilts is 
achieving success in a worldly way, be- 
ing a member of last Colorado legisla- 
ture. Of the two,I think Ike the more 
fortunate. 
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HOBBLE CREEK. 


BY “SHOSHONE.” 


OBBLE CREEK runs but 
twenty-five miles in its 
tortuous course from 

its source to Utah 

» Lake, but in that 

short distance it 

falls more than six 

thousand feet. It is 

in the ‘peck 

walled, pine crown- 

ed canons where 

ana the snow lingers 

until August. At first it dashes madly 

over cliffs and through gorges, constant- 

in volume as it is fed by 

smaller streams from lateral, but no less 

picturesque clefts in the mighty range. 

Then it slackens its pace and becomes a 

wandering sprite of cascades, pools and 

riffles, ribboned with box-elder and oak 

brush, and, at last, through the widened 

and grass-grown gateway of the foothills 

it emerges upon a grain and lucerne 

checkered, orchard bowered plain, mak- 

ing glad the heart of the farmer and leis- 

urely seeking the great body of water in 
which itis lost. 

In spring, when the sun makes war on 
the white-sheeted mountain and ponder- 
snowslides, the creek becomes a 
river, tawny and flooding the farms near 
its mouth. Then lusty trout run up to 
spawn, and suckers and mullet delight 
to migrate a few miles from their wonted 
haunts. Even foul carp and baby bass 
essay to explore its mysteries. But in 
June the waters subside and glisten with 
the cold crystal that the angler loves. 
Then is the time for sport. 

Karly on the morning of July 4th, long 
ere the small boy was awake, while the 
blackness of night was in the sky, Reed 
Bird, my fishing partner, called me from 
sweet slumber. The team was ready as 
soon as I,and, joined by one of his boy 
friends, we were soon on our way. 

As the old moon arose, we reached the 


ly increasing 


ous 


foothills and, when well in the canon, we 
heard the first twitter of birds. Soon the 
peal of the dawn gun came up from the 
valley. With the full light we were whip- 
ping the stream, but to no purpose. We 
were too near the village and the water 
had been fished to death. So we went on 
five or six miles, above the little moun- 
tain ranches, and above the horde of hol- 
iday tourists thai we knew would follow 
in our wake. 

Then we stopped for business. Reed 
had seven before I hooked a fish. My 
cast consisted of Coachman and March 
Brown. The former secured a few rises, 
but the brown was N. G. Wisely, I 
changed it for a Grizzly King and then 
luck began to come my way, and I 
brought sixteen to creel while my com- 
petitor was landing seven. 

The water was so clear that too often 
we saw the trout and they saw us. Hence 
the most successful casts were those un- 
der the willows and rose bushes. The 
creek is very brushy and it took all our 
skill to keep from yetting 
branches. Small trout, 
inches in length, were all we caught, but 
they were gamy, and I have 
thought the little mountain fish 
toothsome than their red-fleshed bro- 
thers. Asthe sun rose higher we found 
the riffles preferable to the holes and, of 
course, we had to stand farther from the 
bank and make more difficult casts. 

About called a truce for 
luncheon. The boys walked back a cou- 
ple of miles for the team, while I cleaned 
the trout and lighted a fire. Oh, the epi- 
cureanism of such a feast! Trout, fresh 
from the water and firm-fleshed, fried in 
savory bacon, and coffee with the flavor 
that only camp coffee can possess! Two 
skillets full scarcely satisfied the pangs 
of hunger. Maple branches were our 
canopy, the sod our seats, a newspaper 
the cloth. We were more than contented 


tangled in the 
eight to twelve 


always 
more 
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After dinner, we resumed our sport. 
The afternoon was intensely hot and our 
flies did not attract. So fortwo or three 
hours the scores were hardly worth men- 
tioning. Only when the shadows grew 
long and we used our lightest casts did 
we get the full zest of the sport. 

It was almost sundown when we put 
up our rods and got out the gun. The 
homeward drive was cool and invigorat- 
ing. Mourning doves flew about us, and 
as the season for them had just opened 
we burned powder -in 
honor of the day. A large squirrel also 


considerable 
came to bag. As we neared the mouth of 
the canon we passed many picnic parties. 
None had such strings to their credit as 
Not were 
better anglers, but many 
fiery bottles and souring kegs had be- 


we could show. because we 


because too 
guiled the excursionists. 
Beer and a keen enjoyment of sport 


may do very well separately, but together 
they neutralize the good effects of each. 

It was just 9 o’clock when we drove in- 
to Springville, with 135 trout,a mess of 
doves and the aforementioned squirrel 
to our credit. 

The patriotic citizens had assembled 
on the square to watch the fireworks. 
We did not envy them. Long-streamered 
rockets and brilliant candles blazed a 
welcome to us. Reed’s mother set forth 
a bounteous supper to which we did full 
justice. We vowed to repeat the dose, 
sport and supper, at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, and then, too tired to take in the 
illumination, we sought the healthful 
sleep that is the sportsman’s best re- 
ward. 

I shall always feel that I have to thank 
Reed for one of my most enjoyable holi- 
days. 

PROVO, UTAH, 
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BY WALTER 


WAS employed by 
a Montana min- 

ing company and 

had just received in- 


from the 
manager to prepare 
fora trip into Idaho 
to look 
prospects, in view of 
their taking hold of 
Five days later, aftera jolly stage 


structions 


over some 


them. 
ride, reached my destination. A dozen log 
cabins and one store comprised the town 
High mountains with snow- 
capped peaks were on every hand, noisy 
mountain streams hurried away on their 
endless journey over their rocky beds, 
mountain trout were abundant, and as 
the warm spring days drew on the hoot 
or coo of the ruffed grouse, as he prome- 
naded with his mate, broke like music on 


proper. 


G. CORKER. 


the summer air. 
known, and I 


My mission was soon 
secured six the old- 
timers to push the work on the claims. 
I said six, but | meant seven, for one of 
the men had a pet mountain-goat about 
three years old, which answered to the 
name of “Nan” and which was his con- 


of 


stant companion. Woe betide the dog 
that was foolish enough to dispute her 
rights in any way! At the first intima- 
tion of trouble she would pat the ground 
with her forefeet and those dreamy eyes 
would flash the fiercest fire. You could 
see the sun sparkle on her ebony horns. 
Then the enemy had to go,and very often 
it was rolling. Then Nan would assume 
the swagger of a bowery tough. 

Many were the tales of her adventures. 
One was how she had kept a lone miner 
in a tunnel for three days without food, 


while she, during the day, browsed 
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around with one eye on the hole and 
nights slept in cat-naps on the dump 
just outside. This might have proved a 
tragedy had not George Green, her owner, 
found her, much to the relief of the half- 
starved prisoner. 

We had just been working a month 
when George came to my tent one even- 
ing and asked for his time. He said: 
“There is nothing wrong, but I want to 
vo prospecting.” So | gave him his 
money and offered him fifty dollars for 
Nan, but he just laughed and said: “If 
you made hera blanket of twenty-dollar 
bills I would not take it.” 

The next morning they both left. I 
watched them going down the trail, 
George in front, with Nan close on his 
heels, like an obedient white poodle. 
That day I learned that this was George’s 
usual custom —to work long enough for 
a grub-stake and put in the rest of his 
time prospecting, with no other compan- 
ion than Nan. He carried his bed and 
provisions, pick and shovel on his back, 
and rested where night overtook him, 
his only weapon of defense being a 
butcher-knife. 

Another month and I went to town for 
supplies. That evening as Mr. Furgeson 
and I sat on the front porch of his post- 
office and store, he said: “I have not 
shown you what George brought in 
about a week ago*” 

“No,” said I. 

He got up, and I saw him go to where 
the wood-pile was standing on end, for 
convenience when the snow was deep. 
Ina moment he returned with the cutest 
little brown bear cub I have ever seen. 

“He got him some place over near 
Grizzly Mountain. There were two cubs 
and the old she-bear, but he and Nan 
whipped them all. He stole this one,and 
promised if he ran into them again he'd 
get me the other one, so I'd have a pair. 
That George is a curious card.” 

He took the cub back, and we retired 
for the night. 

The prospects were showing up pretty 
well, so the company decided to work a 
force all winter. We put up a cabin for 
the men ina sheltered place to protect it 
from the snowslides. The next spring 
we put up a three-stamp mill, the shrill 
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whistle of which did anything but ac- 
cord with its surroundings. 

On my periodical trips to the settle- 
ment I would inquire for news of George, 
but none came,and some of the people 
thought he had changed his range. 

The following fall I went about forty 
miles through the mountains to view 
some new claims. On this trip I carried 
a rifle,as big game was abundant. My 
traveling Ccompanion’s name was Jones 
a typical Westerner. We had completed 
our work and were on the return. When 
near Grizzly Mountain I spoke to him of 
George catching the cub which Furge- 
son kept chained to a post in his back 
yard. We were following up the banks 
of a little stream, when a deer broke from 
the alders about 100 yards away. I 
jumped off and began shooting. At the 
second shot I broke the buck’s foreleg 
below the knee. He kept climbing the 
mountain, so we tied our horses and took 
up the trail. Timber grew in small 
patches on the mountain-side and the 
buck went behind one of these clumps. 

Jones and [ made a careful approach 
but the buck gotstartedand went bound- 
ing away. I let drive, and Jones was 
popping away with his 45 revolver. Be- 
tween us we got him down, dressed him 
and, taking him by a horn apiece, start- 
ed for the creek. It was hard work, even 
down hill. We were taking our time, 
preparatory to making a fresh start, 
when Jones said: “There is the skeleton 
of a bear, I think, over by that tree.” On 
closer examination, that is what it 
proved to be. I picked up the skull and 
examined it. “This bear was killed in 
someway,’ he continued. “See that place 
in his skull That was made, in my 
opinion, while the animal was alive.” 

As the skull was a large one, I took it 
fora specimen. We once more returned 
to where we had left the buck. Crossing 
some loose stones, | heard a metallic 
ring as a rock struck iron or steel down 
in the rocks. We pulled out a weather- 
beaten pick. “I'd gamble,” I said, “that 
this pick belonged to George. He met 
that old bear again and tried to get the 
other cub, and got killed, and killed her. 
That's what made the place in her head.” 

After considerable hunting, we found 
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the remains of a man seventy-five yards 
farther down the mountain. Lying in 
the disarranged bones was a long brass 
chain with small, round, block-wood 
strung on at regular intervals. 
At one end was a cross, the back inlaid 
with the same kind of wood, while on the 
front side was a much-worn image of the 
Crucifixion. 

We buried the bones at the foot of old 
Grizzly Mountain, with a pile of rocks to 
mark the spot. 

We putin the entire next day looking 
for Nan, but finding no more evidence we 
took the skull and the pick into camp 
with us. The blacksmith identified the 
pick as one he had pointed for George 
Green on his last visit to town. 


beads 


Every 
one drew the same conclusion when they 
heard the story. 
* * * * * + 
Another long winter had passed and 
we were enjoying the first warm sun- 
shiny days of spring. 


I was reading in 
the sitting room of the long bunk-house, 
doors and windows 


with all the open, 
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when 


down the long hall “plunkety, 
plunk, plunk” came that queer noise as 
if all the peg-leg men in camp were on 
parade. 


I stepped to the door, and there came 


Nan. She was disfigured, but still in the 
ring. As I looked I saw the label of a 


newly-discarded tomato can disappear. 
As she stepped into the room I madea 
hurried inventory of her infirmities. One 
eye was gone, also a horn. 
she had not changed 
whiter, as man 


Otherwise, 
not even grown 
is wont to do, with the 
weight of years. 

To see her walk around and make the 
dogs postpone their naps, you would 
imagine she had left but yesterday. The 
only thing to which she gives a wide 
berth is Furgeson’s pet bear, and I am 
sure she has good reasons for this. 

Nearly every city has its land-marks, 
or its history of interest to the traveler, 
but I think I can safely say that ours is 
the only city in the United States that 
can boast of a pet mountain goat. 

MOUNTAIN HOME, IDAHO. 
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“THE UNGRACE 


UNDER THE GODS’ DISFAVOR. 


BY SOBANICHI, 


ANTHEISM comes as 
naturally to a woods- 


oh SS man as ague to an 

are cumulative 
afterthe manner of 
human infirmities, 
be they physical, 
moral or mental 
andsaturationonly 
obtains after long 
association. Both are likewise heredi- 
tary, although they may be, in a meas- 
ure, acquired. The new-comer in the Ar- 
kansaw canebrakes is seldom denied the 
common attainment, but the swamp- 
rooter to the manor born is literally 
“shook” into this chilly world and intui- 
tively cries not for the legendary “Casto- 
ria” but for quinine. 

So is it to the forest-born woodsloafer. 
He sucks in Pantheism with his mother’s 
milk,and Solitude and Superstition soon 
bring him the ordination of priesthood 
in the cult of Pan. In the case of the 
unlettered and obtuse, it is first impres- 
sion, then conviction, and ultimately re- 
ligion, and to his dense and limited rea- 
son it is unassailable theology. To the 
more intellectual and imaginative, it be- 
gins with humorous fancy, evolves into 
serious speculation, and culminates in 
ideality which is, after all, the real 
definition of theology. They both ar- 
rive, in time,at the same conclusion,only 
the common clod gets there by intuition, 
the sensitive crystal by reflection in two 
senses. those of mind and environment. 

It is more particularly a matter of the 
latter. It is as natural fora man to re- 
flect the influence of his environment 
as it is for a trout’s side to evince the 
lack or plentitude of shadow in its own- 
er’s lair. 

The deep shady pools breed slow, de- 
liberate, sure-striking fish of dark coat 
and vivid contrasts both in color and 


character. They are the fellows who, 
when once aroused by necessity, put 
forth the savage, sharp, fierce fight that 
ends only with death. The trout of the 
sunny reaches are the dainty,silver-laced 
exquisites who strike like a sun-glint 
and are gone in a flash, whose fight, 
when hooked, is only one spasmodic 
throe—a brilliant fantasia that is as weak 
and inutile as the slapofa girl. Ask the 
old fisherman which he values most in 
creel or pan. 

So with our genuine woodsman. Slow, 
deliberate, determined and deadly in his 
resentment; sullenly and viciously fight- 
ing to the last ditch and then dying with 
his enemy under him as did Roosevelt's 
men in the tropic jungles, he is apt to be 
a sombre and yet intensely reflective en- 
tity who gives back the color and impres- 
sions of his natural experience. 

Religion is mainly superstition,and he 
trods hand in hand with the latter 
throughout his days. The woods are 
full of inexplicable things to him, even 
though he read the page of nature like 
an open book. It is not the natural 
things which bother him—it is the super- 
natural,and the old gods are not dead 
yet and the woods-life days are full of 
their manifestations. 

You can hear them talking in the 
voices of the night,as you lay looking 
upatthe stars. Hearthem growling in 
the far-off thunder, sobbing and wailing 
in the wind-stirred pines, laughing and 
singing in the brooks and quarreling in 
the cataracts. In the measure of their 
frowns and smiles do you weigh your 
success afield,and it never depends upon 
your individual deserts. You are at the 
mercy of Pan and his satellites,and their 
favor is capricious. 

In proof whereof, how often has the 
veriest tyro, treading closely on the heels 
of the past master of woodcraft, reaped 
the success denied his superior? Have 


| 7 
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we notall seen a proficient and experi 
enced angler whip in vain a stream, de 
nied one rise in the many hundreds 
which filled the creel of the bungler at 
his side? Have we not seen concededly 
excellent hunters draw cover after cover 
blank only to see them yield an extrava 
vance of easy shots to the tenderfoot 
who closed his eyes and yet could not 
miss?’ And why does the experienced, 
intelligent, time-seasoned old prospector 
and geologist pass fruitlessly over 
ground which almost bursts with impa- 


“THAT RACK OF 


tience to open itself up ina “Little Pitts 
burgh” or “Independence” bonanza for 
some soft-sole who wouldn't know ore if 
he sawit in a sack? Who can explain 
these mysterious things except on the 
basis of my previous assumption as to 
the favor and disfavor of the gods 
There is nothing inconsistent in this. 
Those who have read Ovid will recall the 
very human-like traits of the gods of 
mythology. They were about the same 
as those which characterize the modern 
deities of civilization only more so. Re- 


venge was a prominent and common 
quantity in their make-up, and, as I said 
before, the old gods are not dead. Like 
the tree ogre on whose toe rootlets the 
little boy unwittingly trod in the old 
Scandinavian myth, the gods of nature 
may have many grievances which we 
wot not of. 

The old prospector may have otfended 
some gnome king, some day or other, in 
his previous mine-digging destroyed 
the seed-bed of some big ore plant, be 
like. or mayhap broken in rudely on the 


PALMATED GLORY.” 


cavernous sleep of his majesty with his 
dynamite explosions, or something like 
that. Well, he logically loses thereby in 
the resentment of the gnomes and elves, 
who spitefully blind him hypnotically to 
his opportunities. So of the old hunter 
and fisherman. They have offended the 
sylvan and aqueous divinities in some 
way unwittingly, of course, but none 
the less grievously, forall that and they 
must pay the penalty. 

Being myself to the manor born, cra- 
died in the backwoods of the Alleghen- 
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ies and cutting my teeth on the whirl 
bone of a hog bear slain in the patrimo- 
nial dooryard, taught only the mathe- 
matics of fur barter and the science of 
how to patch and ram a bullet without 
distiguration down the bore of a “Bil- 
lingshurst” and then plant it where it 
meant meat in the larder ora few shill- 
ings of credit extension at the countrys 
store; schooled only in the art of how to 
wield an axe, set a trap or hair trigyer, 
twist a fish-line out of spruce root fibres 
and lash it to a thorn hook, with many 
of the rude accomplishments incidental 
to crude woodceraft an | the stern necessi- 
ties of a backwoods existence, it was only 
natural that T became imbued early in 
life with the quaint essence of natural 
theology. 

It has permeated my entire days and 
tinctured my whole life. Before T was 
ten [was initiated into the mysteries of 
Pantheism by an old Wyoming Indian 
whom my father’s indulgent hospitality 
made a willing attendant upon my child- 
ish steps. Dear old Po-co-nis what do 
I not owe you for the gwenerous care, the 
solicitous kindness and the rare instruc- 
tion | received at your hands! When I 
look back to the happy days and blissful 
nights of that rare comradeship, my 
heart yearns even as did the water 
nyimph’'s for the lover in the moon of 
your queer old folk-lore story, and I al- 
most forgive that Apache bullet in my 
shoulder-blade in the remembrance that 
the skin of the Jicarilla who lodged it 
there was red like yours. 

You itwas who brought me cognizance 
of and placed mein intimate communion 
with che genii of the elements, and my 
only regret is that Iwas too young to 
learn more than the rudiments of the 
manifold mystery which underlies na- 
ture. But there- old age is garrulousand 
the present generation irreverent. I can 
hear in anticipation the sneer of incre- 
dulity which will assail my veracity on 
the recital of the queer experience which 
lam about to relate. Well, let the young- 
sters jeer! It is a modern privilege to 
scoff at all religions, so why should I ex- 
pect mine to be exempt? I have the old 
man’s privilege of story telling and will 
not be deprived of it. 

To err is human, and in a long experi- 


ence one makes many mistakes. It has 
often been my misfortune to fall under 
the displeasure of the gods. Why or 
how, | know not; for, in obedience to old 
Po-co-nis’ admonitions, I have never pol- 
luted living water,thrown a stone at ran- 
dom (to knock out the cye of some minor 
divinity loafing about the vicinity they 
have an unaccountable knack of doing 
that) or forgotten, in putting out my 
camp-fire, to bury a live coal in the 
vround for the convenience of Mush-ta- 
go-nee, the genius who preserves the deer 
track for the still-hunter by digging out 
the snow (with which Tonk-ah-pees, the 
wind sprite, maliciously fills them) with 
his fingers, thereby getting them so 
frozen and stiff that he can’t strike his 
flint flame and light his pipe. Nor have 
I neglected to bury the sacred deer organ 
at each kill for Wah-pe-mee-nis’ (the 
“deer maker’) private delectation. Nei- 
ther have I failed,in pitching camp, to 
make the restraining mark with my left 
big toe which thwarts the malice of Ah- 
ko-mug-wahn, the bad spirit who would 
gain a temporary ascendancy over the 
other deities were he permitted to sleep 
within its charmed circle. In none of 
these and a dozen other mystic precan- 
tions have I been remiss, and yet for one 
whole weary and dispiriting week I was 
under the ban. 

It wasin the Grand Teton country not 
so many moons ago. I was after moose 
and had a good outfit, knew the country, 
made proper “medicine” before starting 
and did good “dug-wa”" in camp. You 
don't know what “dug-wa” is? Well, 
never mind the priests of no really re- 
spectable cult give all their mysteries 
away publicly. If some really deserving 
accolyte in woodcraft will appeal to me 
personally ll put him on and initiate 
him into one of the crowning mysteries 
of the only true cult —but curious triflers, 
never! 

Among my other possessions I hada 
commission from an Kastern magnate in 
the gun-making business to get him a 
good moose head in exchange for a bran 
new repeating shot-gun after which my 
soul lusted. I was careful to take the 
Pantheistic “aiss” off the transaction by 
sacrificing to the manes of Uhl-ung-bah, 
the moose mogul of the woodland divin- 
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ities,a hunk of maple sugar, three hairs 
from a moose beard and a loaded cart- 
ridge, such as I was using (in place of 
the customary powder, ball, patch and 
cap usually offered), which I carefully 
wrapped in a dried moose bladder and 
buried in the first track found of the 
game I sought. 

But all in vain. Forsix whole days I 
fossicked about in the swampy tracts, 
following the spoor of a mighty bull 
which somehow always eluded me, balk- 
ing my shot always in the critical mo- 
ment. I saw plenty of other 
but I after that moose 
not fire an alarming 
the only moose in the section, an 
old living all alone, with 
never a cow for company. He had a 
magnificent rack of shovels, and I grew 
exultant at my first sight of him —too far 
otf to shoot with certainty, as he scarcely 
filled a third of the space between the 
stadia hairs of my telescope sight and 
vowed that his head would be mine; or, 
rather, my gun-making friend's. 

I sighted him first in the edge of a tim- 
bered hummock, about seven in the 
morning, and stalked him carefully for a 
full hour, onlyto see him standing at an- 
other hummock a mile from where I first 
located him. How he got onto me is a 
mystery. I have killed many moose and 
am “onto my job.” [had every huating 
advantage of him and moved with due 
caution and good judgment, yet he de- 
camped etfectually, and the next day and 
the next he repeated the trick. 

Then I adopted another plan and tried 
“calling” with a bark horn, the third 
night. I flatter myself that am = an 
adept with the horn, having coaxed many 
an old bag-nose up to his fate,and my 
balm-of-Gilead horn was almost as good 
in tone and timbre as the birch-barks of 
my former experience. 


game, 
and dared 
shot. Hle 


was 
was 


“rogue, 


He answered all 
right, and | could hear him grunt and 
cough half the night, but neither the se- 
ductive cow bleat nor the enraging bull 
roar would induce him to un- 
gainly head out of the shadows. I finally 
quit in disgust,onlyto find,after I turned 
out of my blankets next morning, his 
fresh tracks within pistol-shot of my bed. 
He had followed me back to camp! 

In the next two days I found him easily 


show his 


on both mornings, but always too far to 
shoot, and I could not stalk him any 
closer. “Twice I raised my gun and low- 
ered it, for [ knew that a single shot 
would send him out of the country if I 
failed to connect. On the morning of the 
sixth day I did not tind him, and had to 
content myself with following his spoor, 
which was fresh and warm. All day he 
dodged me in the hummocks, and it was 
four in the afternoon when, with a thrill 
of exultation, I saw him walk leisurely 
towards a small clump of young growth 
about two hundred yards away. He kept 
looking in my direction and I had to hug 
the ground closely to avoid detection 
There wasa slight ridge between us, but 
I never lost sight of his head and with- 
ersas he came deliberately towards me, 
quarteringly. Finally he reached the 
clump of open timber and walked into 
it, appearing at last in an opening in full 
view. 

The Sidle telescope—from whose field 
I had never let him even momentarily 
escape since his first discovery 
directed full upon his shoulder, and the 
center cross-hairs clearly as 
though drawn in white on a chocolate 
ground. Near the right hand upper cor- 
ner of the field, his big palmated horns 
swept grandly across the vision. A slight 
pressure of the old Sharps’ delicately-set 
hair-trigger,a thundering roar, the wel- 
come “chock” of the bullet-spat and a 
mad leap, followed in two seconds by 
the mushy thud of three-quarters of a 
ton of falling moose meat, and I grimly 
smiled, wiped a clot of cold perspiration 
from my brow, and jamming another 
shell into the breech of my gun stole 
watchfully and rapidly forward toward 
my giant prize. 

'n less than a half-minuté I was wip- 
ing more cold sweat from my brow and 
pinching myself in order to see if I were 
awake or only dreaming. There among 
the down timber, with head thrown back- 
ward overa fallen trunk, lay in all un- 
couthness and inelegance the ungraceful 
bulk of acow moose! 

Gone was that rack of palmated glory 
so often and so recently gloated over 
through that powerful telescope. 
were my hopes of that gun, for, search as 
I would, there was only one set of tracks 


Was now 


showed 


(sone 
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that 
who lay 


and made by the one 
me. 


been deceived about the horns, and yet 


was moose 


before could not have 
how had they disappeared * 

Phen | remembered that | had forgot 
ten in my moose medicine the tribute to 
Pan-kee-shaw-ness, the “mist-maker,’ and 
he had befogged my vision and played 
mea scurvy trick of deceit about those 


horns. But that is all 


catch me a bit of 


right! 
his wet breath some 
forgey morning on the blade of my knife 
and with a 


will 


sear it 


flame from my fire. 
Then he shall see in his parched agony 


what a fool he was to put such shame 
His tears 
as dew on the grass! 


upon the pupil of Po-co-nis. 
of anguish will lie 
MAYBELL, COLO. 


ONLY. 


BY WALTER M. WOLFE, 


Only a lullaby crooning 
Floating from drowsy brook; 
Only the vesper carol 
Of thrush in shady nook; 
Only the whip-poor-will’s love song, 
Kchoed from pine-clad hill; 
Only the whisper of angels 
In sweet, celestial trill. 


Only the glitter of sunset 
Farin the purpling west, 

W here the snow-line cleaves the azure 
Athwart the mountain’s crest: 


Only pale ashes of roses 
Softening summer's glow; 
Only a dream, long buried, 
A dream of long ago. 


Only the breath of heather, 
As the dews begin to fall, 
And the shadows veil the valley 
With night’s soft, silvery pall; 
Only one tiny star-drop 
Looking from far-off skies 
Peace, peace, sad heart, God gives you 
A token of paradise. 
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SLAR 
said Fred Gray 
son, gloomily. 
Bige Turner ut 
tered nothing in 
reply. He 
then busily 
occupied in kick 
ing a round stone 


Was 
just 


loose from the 
gravel with his 
moceasined heel, 


This accomplished, the stone was pushed 
forward to the brink of the cliff 
lowed to tumble over into the 
two hundred feet below. 


and al- 
stream 


“There isn'ta chance for us,” repeated 
Grayson, “Guns, provisions, everything 


we had, lost in that infernal river down 


yonder. We might have known better 
than to attempt such a crazy trip. Doz. 


ens of people told us our boats couldn't 
live through these canons, but we were 


Smart Alecks and thought we knew it 
all. Oh, yes! we'd show’em! And now 


here we are, afoot and unarmed, not as 
much asa cracker to divide between us, 
and a good fifty miles from the nearest 
town even if we go straight, which we 
can't, for we don’t know the country. I 
tell you, Bige, we're certain to starve. We 
can't help ourselves.” 

His companion rolled lazily on his side 
that he might the easier find access to 
his pants’ pocket. 

“Wet terbacker beats none,” said he. 
“Take a chaw,old feller, an’ mebby you'll 
feel better. Oh, no; we-uns hain't goin’ 
to starve out. We've got our pocket- 
knives left. What more do we want? 
Reckon you never heerd of 'Riah Dab- 
ney, did yer Richest man in Kast Loosi- 
any, an’ he an’ his wife started house- 
keepin’ with only a hatchet an’ a ha’r 
ribbon. Fact! I'll tell ye how it was. 
‘Riah was a timber man an’ he got down 
with the chills, an’ Old Man Harris took 


FUN WITH A TENDERFOOT. 
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him home an’ kept him till he got well. 
Atter’Riah paid his doctor bills he bad 
jes’ three dollars left; but he an’ ‘Tilda 
Harris had fixed it up to marry, an’ he 
axed her daddy fer her jes’ the same as if 
he was a milliner. 
ten to it. 


Harris wouldn't lis 
He said that 'Riah was wuth 
less, an’ perceeded to rar aroun’ much. 
Then ‘Tilda put in an’ allowed she was 
eighteen years old an her ‘own man, an’ 
that she aimed to or die. That 
settled it. Old Man Harris opened the 
yard gate fer’em an’ hollered fer the dog. 
Wouldn't let her 
clothes nor nuthin’. ‘You-uns don't 
come back hyar, said he. ‘ More’n that, 
I'll see that none of Jim) Harris's friends 
vives you-alla ruff ter keep the rain off'n 
ye. ‘Weshan't ax it of ‘em, says ’Riah, 
grabbin’ up his raftin’ hatchet that sticks 
in a post. ‘Good-bye, Daddy Harris; I 
reckon me an’ ’Tilda will pull through 
somehow. An’ so they walks to town an’ 
marryin’ 


marry 


even take her extry 


thar 
Gray he 


an’ Parson 
fer the odd fifty 
cents—the license costin’ two-fifty.” 
“And the hair ribbon 7” asked Grayson, 
interested, in 


papers, 
splices ‘em 


spite of himself, in his 
companion’s story. 
“Which was ‘Tilda’s,” explained Bige. 


“She swaps it to the parson’s wife fer a 
leettle sack of flour, an’ here they goes, 
right slap into the canebrake, where 
‘Riah puts up a bark shanty that same 
atternoon. Then he sets some deadfalls 
an’ baits them with mussles, an’ he like- 
wise trees a’possum, which goes mighty 
well with the stick-bread fer supper. 
Next mornin’ he has two coons, which he 
skins, and swaps the green pelts at the 
store fer a six-bit bed-comforter an’ some 
fish-hooks. Atterthat, he takes the world 
easier, an’ him an’ ‘Tilda traps and fishes 
an’ manages the best they know, till, 
purty soon, thar livin’ in a toler’ble good 
log house with a-plenty of everything to 
do with. An’ now ‘Riah Dabney’s livin’ 
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high that’s what he is) an’ Old Man 
Harris brags on his son-and-law to beat 
the world.” 

A few 


Bige 


minutes of silence 
Turner was vigorously 


followed. 
chewing 
his tobacco and gazing placidly up at 
the sky, while his friend had taken up 
his forsaken occupation of pebble roll- 
ing. 

“Well.” 

“Well? echoed Bige. 

“T was just thinking that we had nei- 
ther hatchet nor hair ribbon.” 

“Don't need 'em,” replied Bige. “Reck- 
on we-uns can eat sage rabbits fer a day 
or two.” 

“Run them down ?” 

“Shoot ‘em. Thar'’s” plenty of cedar 
growin’ yander in that rift,an’ a good 
tough rock-cedar makes a powerful bow. 
String: Why, what's the matter 
these bran-new high-topped 
boot-legs of mine? 


with 
ten-dollar 
Shoe leather 
surely does cost a sight out hyar in 
Utah. [hates to cut’em up, but we-uns 
must have a bow-string. 


Gosh! 


Kver shoot a 
bow an’ arrer 

“Never.” 

“Tm pizen with’em. Reckon you might 
run downsome grasshoppers 
Injuns fatten on ‘em.” 
oath from 


the Digger 
(A groan and an 
“An’ then I've 
heered that thar’s nothin’ on earth jes’ 
likea young an’ tender rattlesnake. 
Fred 

“Yes,” 


“Dye reckon horned toads are whole- 


Grayson.) 


Say, 


some? ‘Cause, if they are, we're evident- 
ly elected. This hull blamed kentry is 
in a with ‘em. Hadn't we better 
ketch one an’ see how he eats? It’s din- 
ner time right now.” 

“Bige,’ 


work 


moaned Grayson, piteously, 
“please don’t say anything more about 
eating; that’s a good fellow. We're bound 
to perish right here that awful climb 
out of the canon has left me as weak as a 
kitten, and a fifty-mile walk without food 
is out of the question. Tf you think you 
can manage it alone, go ahead and don't 
bother about me. I might as well starve 
right here as out yonder in the desert.” 

Another interval of silence. Then Bige 
Turner rose, stretched his long legs and 
yawned lazily. 

“This sun is makin’ me sleepier’n thun- 
der,” said he. “S'pose we drift on down 
to Greasy Jake's ranch an’ lay up with 
him fer a few days. Kain't be more'’n 
five or six miles, aroun’ the river.” 

“What, a 
God-forsaken country?” 

“Didn't tell yer Shuecks! I 
growin’ fergitful in my old age. 


ranch in six miles! —In this 
must be 

Ye see, 
thar’s quite a valley down yander, an’ 
thar's a Mormon colony with thar leettle 
truck patches an’ thar flocks an’ herds. 
What's that’ No, sir; I neversaid it was 
fifty miles to a settlement. You was 
axin’ fer a town, an’ I'm right hyar to tell 
ye that towns are a 
Utah. 


heap scatterin’ in 
They are, fer a 


this corner of 
scanal’ous fact.” 
BALD KNOB, ARK. 


A TALE OF THE OVERLAND COACH. 


BY SAMUEL 


NUMBER 

of years 

ago, it was 
my misfortune 
to be a passen- 
ger on the old 
Overland coach 
from Atchison 
to Denver, at a 
time when the 
Indians were 
very attentive to 
the line, and 


were manifest- 

ing such an in- 

terest in the live stock and passengers 

that every coach had to carry a squad of 

soldiers as a guard, and their services 

were so often necessary that it was nota 
trip to be coveted by nervous persons. 

As we came further west each driver 
and express messenger had more expe- 
riences to relate and there was an un- 
comfortable feeling prevalent that at 
almost any moment a war party might 
swoop down on us, serving, if somewhat 
unpleasantly, to dispel the monotony of 
rolling along the dim trail, with the 
usual cloud of choking alkali dust filling 
one’s eyes and nostrils and coating one 
completely with a fine white powder; 
with the unending view of the long 
prairie swells stretching out for many 
miles to the horizon on either side, varied 
anon by an occasional dip into a creek- 
bottom fringed with stunted cotton- 
woods. 

Bands of antelope or elk were now and 
then sighted, or a jack-rabbit with its 
kangaroo-like bounds hurriedly getting 
out of the way. The occasional view of 
a prairie-dog town with its nervously 
agitated inhabitants curiously watching 
the coach and dodging into their holes 
with a farewell flutter of their tails, 
proved a slight divertisem ent. 

At night the silence was appalling, the 
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only sounds being the distant howl of 
the coyote and the rattle of the coach, 
while throughout western Kansas and 
eastern Colorado the ever to be dreaded, 
ever to be expected Indians were enough 
to magnify every stone and every clod 
of earth or innocent buffalo into an en- 
emy. And there was but a short and 
uneasy nap forthe stagers who occupied 
the coaches. 

Before sunrise on our last day’s jour- 
ney, as we drew up ata station to change 
horses, there was an extra bustle anda 
serious air which at once attracted our 
attention. It seemed that the day before, 
while the horses were being herded 
about a mile outside, the pickets detect- 
ed Indians on a far-off ridge. Immedi- 
ately the danger signa! (riding ina circle) 
was given,the horses were run within 
the corral, the pickets were withdrawn, 
and the men at the station prepared for 
any possible trouble. The gates were 
closed and barricaded, the water supply 
was looked after, the windows were all 
closed and every man was 
arms. 


put under 


The Indians, about twenty in number, 
rode around just out of rifle range, evi- 
dently studying the ground and trying 
to induce the soldiers to try a few shots. 
But cartridges were not any too abun- 
dant and the sergeant in command had 
viven strict orders that not a shot should 
be fired without permission. 

it still wanted about two hours before 
the eastern bound coach was due when 
the Indians turned off towards the south 
and went away at an easy lope. Four 
troopers rode out from the corral and fol- 
lowed the foemen cautiously for two or 
three miles, being careful not to run in 
on their rear guard in some unexpected 
moment, and they picketted some high 
knolls to see that nobody crept back 
towards the road. The eastern stage 
came in on time, having seen no hostiles 
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on the trip, but for fear of accidents an 
extra guard was furnished. At sundown 
the pickets were withdrawn, but a care- 
ful guard was kept up all night. 

A reconnaissance had been made be- 
fore our arrival and fresh pony tracks, 
some forty or fifty in number, were made 
out to one side of the road heading 
towards Lake, the next station, tifteen 
miles away. 

There was such an uneasy feeling 
around the station, and the prospect of 
trouble ahead was so probable, that sev- 
eral of the passengers decided to wait 
over for a day, when a_ strong escort 
could be furnished. A Methodist par- 
son and myself alone were willing to 
take our chances, so with a squad of five 
soldiers on top of the coach we started 
off. 

We had a nervy driver who had full 
confidence in the staying powers of his 
six mules, and as we were all well armed 
we felt as if we could givea good account 
of ourselves in case of an attack. All 


went well until we were about ten miles 
out, when just as we sighted in the far 
distance the trees on the Big Sandy, we 
saw pony tracks in the road. This made 
us more cautious and there was a gen- 
eral shifting of holsters and cartridge 
boxes to the front, while every gun was 
at once made ready for action. 

The station at Lake could now be made 
out, about three miles away, with the 
long sand hills beyond stretching out to 
meet the western horizon, and our trail 
now led down grade, across a little sandy 
flat, and ahead of us was a sharp in- 
cline with a deeply rutted road. 

“If the devils are waiting for us,” said 
the driver, “they are just over that hill; 
but we will play them a little dodge and 
if it comes to a race we will have an 
easier trail to run over.” 

Gathering his reins and whip together, 
he got the team well in hand, and instead 
of going straight up the road he struck 
off to the left, intending to pass around 
the point of the hill and then regain the 
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road beyond, thus giving us an easy 
grade in case it came to a race for life. 
The team started off ona brisk trot, but 
had gone only a few lengths when, with 
a yell and a volley of bullets and a thun- 
der of hoofs, the hostiles came down on 
our right hand side in a 
charge. 


tumultuous 
Our driver put his team intoa 
run, and quickl: gathering mo- 
mentum, shot ahead, and then suddenly 
taking advantage of a little swale in the 
ground, drew them sharply to the right, 


dead 


and went pell-mell right through the 
yelling, hooting Indians, whose shots, 


firedamidst the thick cloud of dust, failed 
to hit anyone. They turned and made 
after us at once, but our thoroughly 
mules going ahead like 
mad and volleys fired from the coach 
forced the Indians back a little and we 
gained several rods. 


scared were 


Just as we reached the road again, the 
driver pitched forward and fell to the 
ground a dead man; the reins hung on 
the pole, the team made a wild plunge 
forward and the coach went ahead with 
a chop-sea motion that nearly threw our 
deck-load overboard. 

The guards and myself were too busy 
pumping lead intoour pursuers to notice 
such a trifle asa runaway team, but the 
parson, who had noticed the accident, 
crawled out of the door window and up 
the side of the coach to the driver's seat. 
But while he was stooping downward 
trying to pick up the reins, the coach 
gavea quick lurch,sending him head- 
long down amongst the mules’ heels and 
the coach passed on, leaving him lying 
in the middle of the road so enveloped 
by the thick dust that the Indians, who 
rode on the grass at the side of the road, 
never noticed him as they tore on after 
the coach. 

The angry zip! of the bullets and the 
whizz! of the arrows for many of the 
Indians at that time still used the bow 
made the air fairly hum. 
much 


But they were 


too excited to take careful aim 
and the bounding of the ponies, the 
pitching of the heavy coach and the 


thick clouds of dust were unfavorable 
for accurate shooting. As we drew up 
to the station the little garrison turned 
out and poured in a volley which sent 
the Indians whirling around, the mules 


slackened their pace and the Overland 
Mail was saved! 

After being heartily congratulated on 
our escape, we took an account of dam- 
ages, finding that one of our guards had 
an arrow wound through his arm while 
another had received a painful bullet 
wound in his side. Our driver, we knew, 
was dead,and the poor parson, unless 
already dead, would have to go through 
the torture. Nothing could be seen of 
his body, back on the trail, but several 
of the soldiers were mounted and sent 
back to see if there was any trace of him 
and also to recover the driver's body if 
possible. 

The Indians could be seen in the dis- 
tance, slowly moving in a southerly di- 
rection. They had evidently had quite 
enough of a fight forone day,and we 
could see that some of them were wound- 
ed. The body of the driver was brought 
in and examined. He had been shot 
from back to front through the head and 
scalped. 

But it was necessary to send Uncle 
Sam's mail forward as quickly as possi- 
ble, so as soon as the fresh mules could 
be hitched up another driver took the 
reins and we were just about to pull out 
when an object was seen coming toward 
the station from the direction of the 
creek. As it came nearer it took on the 
distinct form of our parson! He was 
covered from top to toe with dirt, his 
face and hands were all scratched and 
bleeding, while his clothing hung in 
tatters; but his limbs seemed sound and 
as he had no hat on we could see that he 
had not been scalped. 

It was like welcoming aman back from 
the dead and there were tears in many an 
eye as we shook our friend’s hand again 
and again. It seems that when he fell 
from the coach he lay stunned for a mo- 
ment while the battle swept past him; 
then he quickly ran to the creek bed a 
hundred yards away,and protected by 
its high banks ran towards the station, 
now and then carefully peeping over the 
bank to see the whereabouts of the {ndi- 
ans. When they drew offfrom the attack 
he proceeded safely to the station, and 
it is unnecessary to say that he was a 
thankful man. 

GUNNISON, COLO. 
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EDITED BY WILLIAM COOKE DANIELS. 


SPENCER B. HORD, ASSOCIATE. 

The editor will be prepared to answer to the 
best of his ability questions relating to the differ- 
ent phases of photography, and will also be glad 
to receive expressions of opinion and experi- 
ences of photographers at all times for use in 
this department. 


EDITORIAL. 

It is nothing less than astonishing to see 
the amount of technically bad work turned 
out month after month and year after year 
by men who can, when they choose, display 
a very large measure of mechanical skill in 
photography. Sometimes the trouble — is 
a badly seratched negative or a piece of 
finger marked printing paper or a large con- 
vention of pinholes which carelessness his 
neglected to spot out. Again, it may be an 
unevenly trimmed print or an ill-chosen or 
dirty mount, a slovenly printed in sky or, 
and this is nearly as bad, no sky at all 
just blank, blankety blank white paper. 
Sometimes it is an unpleasant double tone in 
silver printing or a platinotype muddier by 
far than the Platte in a spring freshet, or a 
carbon print in the last stages of reticula- 
‘ion. But whatever the trouble may be, 
there is seldom so much as the shadow of 
an excuse. 

We are not all of us artists and probably 
ihe vast majority of us could never, ho 
matter how hard we tried, become artists 
of a very exalted and truly artistic kind; 
but there is nothing to prevent our becoming 
vood artisans. We may never attain more 
than a very small measure of that creative 
power which, when governed in its exercise 
by esthetic perception, makes the true artist, 
but a very moderate amount of application 
will give the dullest of us that mastery of 
technique which is to the true artist only 
less important than creativeness and per- 
ception. We may excuse our failure in 
things which after all are perhaps more mat- 
ters of temperament than acquirement, but 
What can be our defense if we neglect to 
perfect ourselves in the purely mechanical 
part of our art when almost complete per- 
fection may be acquired at the cost only of 
a little time and study? And what can ex 
cuse us if, after having attained a certain 
standard of technical excellence, we then 
allow ourselves to turn out work which is 
below our abilities, work which is blatantly 
bad. work which is gratuitously unworthy 
of us and of our art’? 


(3) 


THE AUGUST CO/IPETITION. 

The photographer of artistic aspirations 
who perforce or from choice seeks to find 
subjects for his pictures in or around Den- 
ver, labors under a greater handicap than per- 
haps even he himself always realizes. A new 
city and its environs are almost always sure 
to be garish, not to say raw. Everything is 
too indecently utilitarian and seems almost 
to disdain any other appeal than that of fit- 
hess for some prosaic use. Veople cannot, 
for instance, build for the pure pleasure of 
building, cannot think noble thoughts in 
sione until they have first learned to live for 
the pure pleasure of living, until the condi- 
tions of living have so far relaxed from the 
first strenuous material and moral conflict 
with the wilderness as io permit of lives being 
lived with some higher ideal than the mere 
getting of enough, or infinitely more than 
enough, to fill the belly and clothe the back, 
And while we in Denver may honestly con- 
gratulate ourselves when comparing our city 
with others of equal size and equal age, it 
still remains that our environment lacks, 
as must needs be, that complete congruity 
Which only time can lend. We have not 
yet felt with sufficient force nor for a suf- 
ficiently long period the invigorating and 
restraining intluence of that intellectual and 
esthetic intelligence which awakens and 
grows as soon as the stress of the first strug- 
gle for material prosperity has become tem- 
pered by success. We have, indeed, already 
partially evolved a school of domestic ar- 
chitecture well adapted to the chavacteris- 
tics of our climate and locality and indica 
tive of the home building genius of our 
people, but Denver is yet poor of opportuni- 
ties for artistic photography in the matter 
of those public) or quasi-public edifices 
which, in far older cities, represent the ac- 
cumulated creative effort of generations. 

In her immediate environment Denver has 
not yet progressed far enough from the pri- 
inal state of nature to be an ideal field of 
endeavor for an artist working in so literal 
and so unplastic a medium as photography. 
All that man has yet done for twenty miles 
around us has been done too plainly to serve 
some pressing practical necessity. Barbed 
wire fences may be pre-eminently satisfac- 
iory as restraints for man or beast, but they 
do not readily lend themselves to art. Fur- 
ther away, we have on one side the plains, 
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which smother the artist's individuality by 
their vastness, and on the other side the 
mountains, the grandeur of which no lens 
can adequately compass and no brush can 
justly paint. And everywhere atmos- 
phere so fine, so uncompromisingly clear, 
that aerial perspective is almost totally 
wanting in nature and exceedingly difficult 
to introduce into photographic work—the 
best place in the world, if you please, for 
making photographs, but by no means ideal 
for making pictures by photography. All 
the more honor, then, to the little band of 
local artists who are working steadily on 
from victory to greater victory, under con- 
ditions and amid suroundings which are at 
the best overfavorable; men like Coleman 
and Beam and like Morgan, who wins the 
July medal with a picture which is not only 
admirable in itself but shows his rapid ad- 
vance along the difficult path of true art. 
Mr. Morgan’s name and work have been 
made familiar to readers of this magazine 
by past honors he has won, and his reputa- 
tion can only be increased by the publica- 
tion in this issue of Outdoor Life of his 
July picture, though by no means of repro- 
duction at our disposal can we hope to pre- 
serve the marvelous tonality of the orig- 
inal. The name he has chosen for his pic- 
ture is unfortunate; not so unfortunate as 
some, and one of these, another of Mr. Mor- 
gan’s titles to which we have recently called 
attention, but still lacking in reticence and 
far too precise for so imaginative a work 
as this. “Evening” would have been an im- 
provement, and “Twilight” even better, 
though both of these have become almost 
commonplace through constant use; but 
“Night” would have been best of all. The 
picture does not represent—no picture can— 
the black oblivion of night; yet it is night, 
Nox incarnate, lit enough by the dead day’s 
dying splendor to make Night visible on her 
throne of darkness, wrapped in mystery as 
in a shroud, brooding in sadness, heavy- 
eyed with sorrow and with the sleep that 
cannot slumber. Only two notes do not ring 
quite full and true in the minor chord of de- 
spair. The half tree at the extreme left tends 
to lead the eye astray and so break the spell, 
while the half cloud showing at the ex- 
treme right is so high in tone that one in- 
stinctively feels it may be brighter yet still 
further on the right, and this feeling de- 


” 


tracts from that sombre charm which is the 
picture’s dominant note. Enough more of the 
left hand tree should have been included so 
that the eye might have followed its trunk 
down to the ground and have unconsciously 
come back into the body of the picture, 
and the cloud on the right should have been 
made subordinate in tone to the principal 
light over the water wheel near the center. 

The details of Mr. Morgan’s print seem 
very sordid material from which to have 
built up so poetic a result, but they are of 
unusual technical interest because of the 
shortness of the exposure relatively to the 
lateness of the hour at which it was made. 
The date on which the negative was made 
was November 16th, 1898; locality, Platte 
river; time of day, 5 p. m.; light, cloudy; 
lens, Zeiss 2 A; Diaphragm, U. S. 8; expos- 
ure, 1-25 second; plate, Cramer instantane- 
ous Iso; developer, Metol-Hydro; printing 
process used, platinotype sepia. 

Mr. E. G. Judd, of Pendleton, Oregon, gets 
second placeand an honorable mention with 
his “Solitude,” which we reproduce in this 
department; and along with his winning pic- 
ture came two others of unusual merit 
which we hope to present to our readers at 
no late day. Mr. Judd is to be most hear- 
tily congratulated on having successfully 
produced what so many photographers so 
often fail in attempting, a representation of 
moonlight which is artistic and utterly free 
from the affectation, the palpable fraud, 
which makes the usual “Moonlight” abhor- 
rent from the view-point of art as well as 
of truth. The feeling in “Solitude” is fine 
and the treatment has an  unhampered 
breadth which is all the more admirable 
because one seldom finds it coupled with 
fineness, The long pier at the right is most 
happy, serving to knit sky and sea into one 
coherent whole; and the position of the boat 
in the foreground could hardly be improved 
unless one chose to wish it just the veriest 
trifle nearer the center so as to give a 
slightly heightened value to that part of the 
reflection next the shore. This would serve 
to bring into greater harmony the ex- 
treme light at the far end of the reflection 
and relieve of a certain tendency to harsh- 
ness. The dark cloud in the picture’s upper 
left hand corner and its corresponding re- 
flection on the water are most unfortunate, 
The cloud is hard in tone and_ too 
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rectangular in shape to do other than 
hurt the composition, and all this is true 
in a less degree of its reflection. It is a 
great tribute to Mr. Judd’s picture that it 
should be, despite this cloud, by far the 
most pleasing moonlight effect we have had 
the pleasure in seeing in some time. 

The details of “Solitude” are: Date nega- 
tive was made, January 15th, 1899; locali- 
ty, Palm Beach, Florida; time of day, 8 a. 
m.; light, cloudy; lens, Zeiss; diaphragm, 8; 
exposure, 1-50 second; plate, Cramer Crown; 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS. 
PART III. 
WHAT PRICE? 

The man who knows what he wants and 
has not money enough to buy it can get 
sympathy very easily, but no one seems very 
ready to sympathize with that unfortunate 
who has money to spend and does not know 
what he wants to buy. Yet, and especially is 
this true in photography, it sometimes 
seems almost easier to get money with 


Photo. by T. A. Morgan. THE LAST 


GLEAM, 


Winner of First Prize in OUTDOOR LIFE’s August Photographic Competition. 


Developer, Pyro; printing process used, pla- 
tinotype. 

Miss M. Schaefer of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, takes third place and an honorable 
mention for a charming bit of rock, stream 
and woodland called ‘‘The Pool,’ which we 
regret our space does not permit us to re 
produce in this issue. 

The rectilinear is an excellent lens 
for all-around work, including land 
scape. 


Which to buy than to know what to spend 
that money on after one has gotten it. Even 
the tried photographer grown poorer by a 
score of costly experiments and with the 
painful wisdom of disillusionments temper- 
ing the enthusiasms of youth—even the old 
hand is apt to lose his head when he starts 
out to make an addition to his equipment, 
apt to spend his maybe hard-earned cash on 
something he does not need and possibly on 
something he does not really want. And the 
novice has even less chance of coming seath- 
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less through the bewildering seductions of 
trade advertisements and the deafening 
claims of rival makers or dealers. No 
even supposing one has money to spare, or 
to burn, for that matter, one need not iravel 
far along the photographie high-road to dis 
cover that money, alone and unaided, wiil 
not do it all. But because money is the very 
prime factor in photography as in most 
other affairs of this life, the relation of mon 
ey to our art must remain a very important 
topic. 

“T think of taking up photography.” says 
someone, much as if photography were a po 
tato in a dish to be dropped instanier if 
foun! too hot; “how much will it) cost?’ 
There is the question, “What price?” in its 
very broadesi terms and it may be broadly 
answered that photography is a cheaper af 
fair to take up than to keep up. No one 
should attempt to take up photography, in 
any more serious sense than the merest in- 
cidental fad, who is not prepared to spend 
on it at least S50 a year in current expenses, 
We do not mean to say that the very tiniest 
hand camera cannot be kept going pretty 
steadily for less than this sum (though very 
few of them ever are) but careful calcula 
tions made by anyone of experience will 
prove that no photography worthy of the 
name can be done for an average current 
expense of less than $4 or 85 a month. 

Suppose anyone wishes to take up pho 
tography with the smallest possible initial 
outlay and practice the art as economically 
as possible. Ile proposes to have only one 
camera; What should he pay for ity Some 
thing between S89 and S15. The size will cer 
tainly net be larger than 4x5, and where a 
man has only one camera he certainly does 
not want anything smaller. Plates of the 
same size cost less than films, either cut or 
rollable, and our economist will find them ne 
more expensinve to work. But plate holders 
cost severely, so it would be wise to choose 
one of the modern magazine cameras which 
carry the plates in sheaths. He will un 
questionably decide to do his own develop- 
ing and printing, partly because it is cheap 
er, parily because it is better—but let him 
beware of the frantically Cheap “developing 
and printing outfits.” and buy each iiem 
of his equipment separately and of as good 
quality as his purse will allow. He can set 
himself up for $6 or S7, using the services 


of some more experienced friend if necessary 
io help him select the things. All these es- 
timaties are made with the idea of reducing 
expense tO a minimum. Photography on 
such a reduced seale is a thorny path to 
tread, and fortunately few men will have 
to cut things quite so fine. 

setween this plane of the lowest possible 
expense and those sublime heights where 
photography reigns as the ruling passion of 
a rich man who spends thousands on his 
hobby, the graduations are so gradual that 
it is hard io tind a place anywhere along 
the ascent where it is safe to dogmatize and 
vive figures. One may, however, point out 
certain general principles which should gov- 
ern every scale of expense from moderate to 
very lavish and call attention to those items 
of an equipment which merit the greatest 
comparative expenditure, whether the total 
amount spent be measured by tens, hundreds 
or by thousands. 

A good photographer will, even with 
avery poor outfit, turn out better re- 
sults than a poor workman wiih the best of 
tools; but the one piece of apparatus which 
conduces more to success than all else save 
personal skill is the lens. It is’ simply im- 
possible to have too good a lens and in a 
properly chosen equipment the lens or lenses 
should represent not less than 50 per cent. 
of the total investment, not, of Course, in- 
eluding the dark room, or the studio, if 
one is lucky enough to afford such a lux- 
ury. If we were putting $100 in a new out- 
fit, Supposing our present collection of an- 
tiquities were swept away, S60 would go 
for the lens; if under like circumstances we 
had $1,000 to spend S500 or S600 would be 
spent in lenses. The lens is the one thing 
photographers cannot get along without 
for pin-holes, while they interest, do not sat- 
isfy; the one thing that the most ingenious 
jack-at-all-irades Cannot make for himself, 
the one thing which, if it is good, becomes a 
source of unalloyed joy, and which, if it is 
bad, is unmitigatedly horrid. It is certain- 
ly delightful to have a battery of good lenses 
so that one may always have something at 
haud which just suits the © particular 
work contemplated, and on the basis of 
$1,000 initial expenditure with S600) for 
lenses, one’s battery should be very complete, 
though even S600 will not go all the way 


in providing lenses for a camera or a_ser- 
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ies of Cameras, any one of which is much reward. Advantage may be taken of this 
larger than whole plate. On the other hand, fact when the amount to be spent does not 
S6O or even perhaps a little less will do won- Warrant the separate purchase of a really 
ders for a 4x5 or a Ox7T. It will buy a splen- high grade lens, but it should be remem- 
did symmetrical doublet by one of the best — bered that while lenses furnished with cam- 
knowh makers, which covers the plate eras may be and very often are marvels in 
sharply andl well at a full aperture not their class, they do not pretend to compete 
smaller than f7 and splits into two perfect with really high grade astigmats. There- 
singlets of convenient focal lengths. When fore, on an initial outlay of more than $65 


the initial outlay is under 865, it is prob- it is best to buy the lens separately. 
ably best to buy one of those cameras which Good cameras (without any accessories in 
include the lens in their price. Trade com- the way of lenses, ete.,) are so cheap to-day 


Photo. by E. G. Judd SOLITUDE. 


Winner of Honorable Mention in OUTDOOR LIFE’S August Photographic Competition. 


petition or a more generous feeling for their that only ordinary judgment is required to 
patrons than was common in the past, has get a satisfactory article at a very moder- 
induced camera manufacturers of to-day to ate price, but good shutters are by no means 
furnish with certain sorts of cameras, lenses common even at a good price. Nearly any 
which are marvelously good, considering the old shutter does for a man who makes 
price of the complete instrument. One or two landscapes or portraits or interiors his spe- 
big lens manufacturers make lenses for near- cialty, but for snap-shot work, such as street 
ly all the various makes of cameras, who | scenes and the like, and more especially for 
seem one and all to have decided that it such very fast work as athletic events and 
pays best io turn these lenses over to the — bicycle or horse races, anything worse than 
photographer at nearly cost price and trust the very best is a terrible drawback. The 
to the profits on the actual camera for their worker in speeds higher than 1-30 second 
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must have a shutter whose speed indicator 
indicates accurately the actual speed of the 
shutter, and a shutter which does not give 
varying speeds with successive exposures 
when set for a given rapidity. And on this 
question of shutters it may be permitted to 
mention names, as there is little argument 
among experienced photographers either 
here or abroad as to which makes are best. 
For speeds up to 1-75 or perhaps up to 1-85 
second the Bauseh & Lomb or the Thornton- 
Pickard time and instantaneous shutters are 
as good as any made, if not better. For 
higher speeds one shutter stands pre-emi- 
nent, the Thornton-Pickard focal plane. All 
these shutters are expensive, but well worth 
getting on a basis of S75 initial outlay. 

Cheap plate holders are a snaresome de 
lusion—about the most extravagant eocin 
my that can well be imagined: and anyon 
meaning to use plate holders at all should 
get the very best, which will also be th 
most expensive. A poor plate holder in a 
year’s use will fog twice its value in plates, 
not to mention the wear and tear on its own 
er’s temper, and at the end of the twelve 
months be a trembling wreck. Therefore 
avoid them. 

A good ruby lamp is a priceless gem and 
the number of poor ones on the market is 
a shining testimony to photographie fatuity. 
From $5 to $10 may seem a stunning price 
to pay, but it is about the least for which 
a really good ruby lamp can be bought. A 
good set of scales, too, is a costly item, yet 
no one can go far without them. What 
might be called casual scales are an abom- 
ination scales, that is, whose perceptions are 
not sufficiently acute to distinguish between 
seven drams and an ounce. Poor seales are 
as cheap as good ones are expensive—and 
as worthless as the others are valuable. 

Lens, shutter, plate holders, ruby lamp 
and scales are probably the chief stumbling 
blocks over which an unwise photographer 
is apt to fall headlong in a blind race after 
false economy. Next to trying to cut ex- 
pense too low on these particular items, the 
gravest danger is an unforiunate tendency 
to try to get too many things for too little 
money, which inevitably ends in getting 
nothing worth having. His object should 
not be to see how much he can accumulate 
for a given sum, but how little he can get 
along with; and if what he has be wisely cho- 


sen and of good quality, he will be astonish- 
ed io find how few tools are really needed to 
turn out even the very highest grade of 
work. With practically unlimited means a 
photographer may go on indetinitely multi- 
plying photographic conveniences to his 
soul's great satisfaction and his brother pho- 
tographer’s tumultuous may, with 
diligence, turn out more good work than an- 
other of equal ability and less amply appur- 
tenanced. He cannot, however, do anything 
intrinsically better, picture for picture, than 
may be dene by an equally gifted compet- 
itor, With a half or a quarter his appliances 
and means. Of course photographie excel- 
lence does demand the use of a certain num- 
ber of instruments of a certain quality, but 
such things as are vitally necessary to suc- 
cess are well within the means of the vast 
majority of photographers. 

What priee to practice photography? <A 
little money and a litth sense. What price 
to succeed in our art’ As much money as 
it took to practice it, and as much as you 
please of perseverance, technical skill and 
artistic feeling. 


THE EFFECT OF RED. 
A French 


muaierials professes to have discovered that 


manufacturer of photographic 


bulls are by no means the only members of 
the animal kingdom who are excited by any- 
thing red. A very large number of hands 
are employed in the factory, both male and 
female, and most of the work has to be 
performed in rooms to which all the light 
that was admitted came through panes of 
red glass. Hardly a day passed without 
some terrific disturbance taking place among 
the work people. Funally it occurred to some 
bright spirit that the red panes of glass 
might be at fault, and it was decided to try 
what the effect of green panes would be. 
The effect was instantaneous. From that 
day a sudden and everlasting peace fell upon 
the whole workshop that had never known 
peace before. 


The Detroit Camera Club is in a flour- 
ishing condition. Quarters have recent- 
ly been fitted up with desk rooms, a_ pic- 
ture gallery for exhibition purposes, 
reading room, lockers, etc. Their recent 
exhibition proved a great success. 
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THE BEGINNER’S COLUIIN. 
PRINTING DODGES. 

It is not the intention in this chapter to 
lay down any specific rules or formulae, 
but rather to aid the intelligent worker by 
a few words of general advice in overcoming 
the many difficulties arising from local im- 
perfections almost sure to be found in the 
average negative even after the processes of 
chemical reduction and intensification have 
been resorted to. 

Take, for example, a negative one-half of 
good printing density, the other half pos- 
sessing sufficient detail, but too thin to print 
equally with the other portion. It will at 
once occur to the reader that if the light 
be restrained from acting in full strength 
upon the thinner portion of the negative, 
the resulting print will be much more even. 
This may be accomplished in several ways. 
In a case where a large portion of the nega- 
tive is too thin the most common method 
is to cover the printing frame with one or 
more sheets of tissue paper darkened with 
crayon or some similar substance over the 
thinner portion of the negative, and in this 
manner restraining the action of the light 
on the portion so covered. 

The same effect may be obtained by flow- 
ing the glass side of the negative with matt 
varnish, allowing it to dry and then scrap- 
ing away the unnecessary portions. If no 
matt varnish be at hand, the ordinary photo 
mountant thinly sprear on the negative in 
the same manner will prove an excellent 
temporary substitute. It will often occur in 
makng a group that the operator has neg- 
lected to follow the golden rule of “ex- 
pose for the shadows and let the high lights 
take care of themselves,” and consequently 
such of his victims as were in the shadow 
will present a decidedly Senegambian ap- 
pearance in the resulting print; a touch of 
the matt varnish slightly tinted with red 
ink over the faces of your shadowy friends 
will render them presentable and save many 
caustic remarks regarding the skill of the 
operator. 

By some strange oversight the plate may 
not huve been brushed to remove the dust 


before placing in the plate holder, and a 
beautiful crop of pinholes is the result. 
To remove them, obtain a very small spot- 
ting brush and cake of india ink, mix up 
a little of the ink on a piece of glass and 
when the right shade is obtained deposit a 
small amount of the ink exactly on the pin 
hole; if too much be used, your pin hole 
will be apt to have the appearance of a 
post hole,as the ink when not drying instant- 
ly has a tendency to draw the gelatine with 
it, and consequently increase the imperfec- 
tion instead of removing it. 

Frequently some small portion of a nega- 
tive will be too dense, but so close to an- 
other portion possessing delicate halftone 
that the ordinary 


duction would prove disastrous ;such portion 


chemical process of re- 


inay be reduced by taking a small piece of 
wash leather moistened with wood alcohol 
and rubbing lightly with a circular motion 
on the part requiring reduction. 

Sometimes, especially in protraiture, it is 
desirable to print only from the center of the 
negative and blend the printing so as to 
yield a pleasing effect by softening the print 
gradually into the white border. A_ print 
made in this manner is termed a vignette. 
To produce this effect you will require a 
vignetter which may be improvised in the 
following manner: Take a pasteboard box 
fitting suugly over the printing frame and 
which will allow a space of from one-half 
to one inch between the top of the frame 
and the bottom of the box; in the bottom of 
this box, which will of course be the top 
of the vignette, cut a hole, corresponding 
in general outlines and slightly smaller than 
the portion of the negative desired to be 
printed. Over this hole paste a sheet of 
white, fine grained tissue paper. The light 
entering through the aperture in the vig- 
netter will be diffused by the tissue and 
thus blend the outlines of the portion print- 
ed. The lines of the vignette ave softened 
by using more thicknesses of tissue paper, 
or by raising the vignetter further above 
the negative; the lowering of the vignetter 
will produce a corresponding abruptness of 
outline. 
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Oftentimes, upon the removal of a print 
from the frame, it will be found that par- 
ticles of dust have settled on the paper and 
consequently have produced spots in the 
print. These spots may be filled in a man- 
ner similar to the spotting of pin holes in a 
negative. A very useful little article to have 
is what is termed a “spot card,” being a 
number of sheets of celluloid each contain- 
ing a different colored pigment, thus ren- 
dering it an easy matter to match any toned 
print. These cards may be purchased of 
any photo stock dealer for a small sum. 

In the beginning the photographer is often 
not sufficiently impressed with the neces- 
sity of the complete elimination of the hypo 
from the prints and consequently in the 
course of time becomes possessed of a num- 
ber of nicely yellowed prints. Such prints 
may be restored by immersion in a weak 
solution of bichloride of mercury with one 
or two drops of nitric acid added, 

When the print has assumed a purple vi 
olet tone in this solution, immerse in the 
following bath: 

Chloride of gold and potassium, 4 grains. 

Water, 8 ounces, 

When restored to normal tone, remove, 
wash in running water for a few moments 
and dry in the usual manner. 

The continuance of cloudy weather or the 
approach of night has oftentimes prevented 
the photographer from finishing a very 
much desired batch of prints, that is, if it 
has not occurred to him that the ordinary 
printing out paper could not be developed 
in a similar manner to an exposed dry plate. 
In the development of silver paper the ex- 
posure should be very short, just enough 
to show the faintest image, and then im- 
folowing solution: 

Metol, 1 grain. 

Water, 4 ounces, 

The development will proceed steadily and 
slowly, and when but little more than the 
desired tone has been obtained the prints 
should be removed to the usual hypo fix- 
ing bath and then washed in running water 
for one hour. 
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TONING BROMIDE PRINTS. 

Bromide and Velox prints, with an original 
black deposit in the shadow may be al- 
tered in many ways to produce all classes 
of tone from a rich deep blue to a_ bright 
cherry red. 

Rich Blue.—This tone, very suitable for 
marine views, is produced with the greatest 
ease as follows: Imerse the fixed and well 
washed print in a bath made by mixing in 
the following order: 

10 per cent. solution ammonio- 

Citrate Of Dee. or two drams 
per cent. solution potas- 

sium ferri-cyanide........5 ¢.¢, or 2 drams 
10 per cent. solution nitric 

Water to 


In this bath the print rapidly assumes a 


.....100 or 40 drams 


warm blue-black, changing in less than a 
minute to a deep Prussian blue. It must 
then be transferred to clean water and 
washed until the whites become quite clear. 
This will take place in a few minutes; but 
the tone will not suffer by prolonged imer- 
sion in running water. The brillianey of the 
color can be enhanced by a few seconds in 
a 1 in 5,000 solution of potassium cyanide. 

Green tones.—These may be secured by 
adding to the foregoing bath (1) 5 cc. or 2 
drams of a ten per cent. solution of urani- 
um nitrate. In this case, however, the 
prints, after toning, must not be subjecied 
to a prolonged washing or the uranium will 
be discharged and leace a blue print. For 
this reason, also, the use of potassium cy- 
anide must also be omitted. Another meth- 
od is to take a print that has been toned red 
with uranium and immerse it in a bath for 
blue tones 1) until of the desired color; or 
imerse a similar red print in the following 
bath: 

II 

per cent. solution iron 

per-chrloide ........ ..2e.c. or SO minims 
Water to eal . 60 cc. or 2 ounces 

As soon as the desired color is reached, 
wash the print thoroughly. 


Rich Blue-Black.—A brief immersion in 
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Formula No. 1, or a little longer time in the 
same bath diluted with double its bulk of 
water( which is the most under control) 
will give a very delicate blue-black with 
charming gray halftones. The results are 
particularly pleasing. Another way of reach- 
ing the desired end, with the additional ad 
vantage that gold will form a considerable 
part of the image by immersing the print 
in the following: 


IIT. 


Ammonium sulpho - cyanide, 

gramme of 15 grains 
60 ¢.c. or 2 ounces 
Gold Chloride. ... ..130 gramme or 2 grains 
The bath must be mixed in the above order 
and the gold (preferably in solution of known 
strength) must be added very gradually. In 
this bath the change of color is rapid 
and the final tone both effective and pleas- 
ant. Prolonged immersion changes the print 
to a purplish blue. 

Warm Black.—A warm black is acquirea 
by the use of a bleaching bath of mercuric 
chloride followed by differing treatment ac 
cording to the actual shade preferred. The 
bleaching bath is made thus: 


Ey. 
Mercurie chloride..8 gramme or 120 grains 
Hydrochloric acid....... 
Water... 


or 2 drams 
200 ¢.c. or ounces 

After a few minutes’ immersion the print 
will be perfectly bleached and must then be 
well washed to free it from mercury. A “pho- 
tographic”’ brown-black may be conferred on 
the bleached print by a short treatment in 
any combined toning and fixing bath di- 
luted to ten times its bulk with water. Even 
in this dilute form the action is fairly rapid, 
although quite under control. After toning 
the print simply requires washing. 

Rich Sepia.—True Sepia tones are given 
by bleaching in the mercuric bath (4), fol- 
lowed by washing and immersion in a weak 
solution (1 in 1,000) of hypo until the proper 
color is reached. It is finished by washing 
in plain water and the tones are undoubted- 
ly permanent and satisfactory. 


Rich Red Tones.—The most satisfactory 
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bath for this purpose is, so far as my ex- 
periments have gone, the following: 
Bi 20 cc. or 5 drams 
10 per cent. solution cop- 
per sulphate.... ..1 ¢.¢. or 15 minims 
10 per cent. solution am- 
monium carbonate, 
(enough to redissolve the 
precipitate first formed) 
10 ¢.¢c. or 244drams 
B.—10 per cent. solution po- 
tassium ferri-cyanide 25 ¢.c.or 6 drams 
150 ¢.c. or 44% ounces 
Add B to A and shake well; the result will 
be a muddy liquid in which the prints will 
rapidly tone a rich, brilliant red. A short im- 
mersion in a more diluted solution will give 
the original black deposit a fine purple tone. 
The only drawback to this bath is its ten- 
dency to slightly tint the high lighis. This 
is far from disagreeable, but no amount of 
washing appears to thoroughly clear the 
whites. The color given in this bath is es- 
pecially suited to portraits of children, All 
the foregoing except the last, are equally 
suitable for toning lantern slides.—The Vho- 


togral. 


INSTANTANEOUS EXPOSURES. 

To successfully produce a perfect negative 
from a plate which has received but a brief 
exposure depends much upon the develop- 
ment. If the exposure is very short the latent 
image is much more feebly impressed on the 
the plate than if a time exposure had been 
given. If care is not taken to avoid it a 
shap-shot negative will develop with a ten- 
dency to harshness, the shadows being rep- 
resented by almost clear glass and devoid of 
any detail, while the high lights will be al- 
most opaque. 

For those who still cling to pyro and am- 
monia the following mode of development 
recommended, I believe, by Mr. Andrew 
Pringle, will doubtless appeal: 

The plate is first soaked in water contain- 
ing 1 minim of liquid ammonia .S80 to each 
ounce of water, for a couple of minutes or so, 
This is then poured off and the following 
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developer applied, without previously wash- 
ing the plate: Pyro 2 grains, potassium bro- 
mide 1% to 1 grain, liquid ammonia .SS8O 2 
minims, water 1 ounce. This is an excellent 
and simple developer and produces nega- 
tives of fine printing qualities 

Development may be carried out in a sim- 
ilar manner by using pyro and employing 
an alkaline carbonate for the accelerator. 
When using the pyro-soda developer, how 
ever, the bromide will in most cases be un- 
necessary, but a ten percent. solution should 
be kept close at hand in case it should be 
required. 

Perhaps a better plan is to develop in a 
solution diluted to two or three times its 
bulk in water, keeping down the quantity 
of pyro. The full amount of alkali should 
be added at first, or, if the plate has re- 
ceived a very short exposure, rather more 
than the normal quantity should be used. 
This developer acts rather slowly, allowing 
the shadows to make their appearance be 
fore the high lights become too dense, as 
is often the case when developing with a 
normal developer. The dish should be kept 
covered during the whole operation with a 
piece of cardboard and rocked every few 


minutes. Development will be complete in 


about an hour, or perhaps longer, according 
to the exposure the plate has received. If 
when detail is fully out the negative ap- 
pears thin and wanting in contrast, a de- 
veloper containing a full amount of pyro 
will give the required density. 

Metol and hydroquinone, in combination, 
are very useful for the development of snap- 
shot exposures. Metol is an active develop- 
er, giving plenty of detail, while the addi 
iion of hydraquinone gives the necessary 
density, but too much must not be added, 
or hard negatives will be produced. 

When a large number of hand camera ex- 
posures have to be developed in a limited 
time, upright development in a grooved 
trough is a very handy method. The devel- 
oper gencrally recommended is glycin, as it 
does not readily oxidize nor require con- 
stantly rocking. Suitable formulae for this 
mode of development will be found on page 
18 of the present volume of this journal. 
Photography, June, 1899. 


COMPETITION NOTICE. 
The subjects for 1899 are as follows: 

September Portraiture. 
October Architecture. 
November— Mountain Scenery. 
December— Miscellaneous. 

RULES OF COMPETITION. 
Competitors may send in as many ex- 


Photo by H. B. Fulton A GOOD BAG FOR SO 
Boise, Idaho. 


YOUNG A SPORTSMAN. 
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hibits for each competition as they see 
fit, buteach exhibit must have firmly at- 
tached to it a coupon cut from this maga- 
zine, showing the date and subject of 
the competition for which it is intended. 
The September coupon may be found on 
last reading page of this issue. The name 
and address of the competitor and the 
the exhibit must appear 

Filling in the 


title or name of 
on this coupon. 
left for lens, plate, time of day, etc., is 
optional, but it is earnestly 
that such details be furnished whenever 
possible, as their publication, in the case 
of winning exhibits, may be of assistance 
to others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of 
the competitor sending them, made from 
original negatives, and no exhibit shall 
be eligible for more than one competi- 
tion. Prints must be unframed and 
mounted 0a firm support, with 
the coupon enclosed in blank envelope 
pasted on the back of the mount, and 
nothing may be written or pasted on the 
face of the mount. Competitors 
care and judgment in 
mounting their prints. 


spaces 


requested 


some 
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TRADE NOTES. 


The Photographers’ Association. 


The National Photographers’ Association 
which met in annual session July 17 to 2 at 
Jamestown, N. Y., was formally invited to hold 
its 1%0 convention in Denver. The invitation 
was carried to the convention by Charles Nast of 
this city and was sent by the Chamber of Com 
merce. The Photographers’ association com- 
jenn photographers from every state in the 

nion and from Canada, and its conventions 
are attended by at least 2,000 persons. 
Bradley Platinotype. 

Bradley Platinotype is a platinum paper pure 
and simple and not to be compared with many 
other alleged platinum papers now on the mar- 
ket. Prints on this paper are remarkable for 
their softness, at the sametime rendering good 
detail combined with great delicacy in the half- 
tones and possessing clear whites and_ rich 
blacks. The difference in price between this and 
papers of equal quality makes Bradley Platino 
type worthy of a trial. The R. M. Davis Photo. 
Stock Co. are Western Agents and carry a full 
line of this paper and developer. 


Nehring’s Tele-Photo Lenses.] 


The production of a lens that would bring up 
objects at a distance of from one to two miles so 
as to appear as at a distance of only a few yards, 
and at the same time be sold at a price some 
where within range of the purse of the avergae 
amateur, has long been a dream of the camera 
man. This dream has at last become a reality, 
for Mr. M. Nehring has placed such a lens on the 
market, which we know by practical experience 
will do the work claimed for it, having a magni- 
fying power of nine diameters, practically in 


stantaneous and excee dingly giaple in applica- 
tion and manipulation. The C. D. Foste aT *hoto. 
Stock House, 432 Sixteenth St., Denver, wil! be 
pleased to show these lenses and quote prices. 


Autotone Matt. 


Among the many new papers presented for 
the consideration of the photographer, Autotone 
seems to meet allthe advantages claimed for it 
by its manufacturers, Messrs. Burke and James 
of Chicago. In manipulation itis simplicity per 
sonitied—merely print, fix in hypo and wash. 
Autotone possesses a great variety of tones, 
ranging from light sepia to deep platinum. We 
also tried toning this paper in both gold and 
platinum and the results surprised our expecta 
tions. For the seekers afterthe artistic in photo 
printing, Autotone toned with platinum will af 
ford great satisfaction, the slight grain afforded 
by the paper, combined with the warm coloring, 
delicate half-tones and clear “hites, forming a 
combination more than pleasing. Another 
pleasing feature is its price—4x5, $1 per gross; 
tx7, $1.80 per gross and per gross. Auto 
tone,in both price and utility, will commend it 
— to the photographer and we predict for it a 
arge sale. 


The Ideal Enlarging and Portrait Lenses. 


The amateur with the slim purse will hail the 
advent of these cheap and practical appliances 
with delight. The Ideal enlarging and copying 
lens will enable those possessing cameras of the 
ordinary length of focus to photograph small 
articles to their full size,or even larger, if de 
sired, and will prove of great value in copying 
pictures and making lantern slides. The ideal 
portrait lens is made on the same principle as 
the enlarging and copying lens, only it is spe- 
cially adapted for portraiture, enabling the ama- 
teurto make large and distinct portraits with 
any short-focns camera. The price of either of 
the above lenses is $1.50 for either 4x5 or 5x7 cam- 
eras. The Ideal Ray Filter is another simple 
little instrument invaluable in the correct ren 
dering of color values and the production of 
cloud ettects. Price, $1.00... Both of the above 
lenses und the ray tilter can be instantly attach 
ed as they merely slip over the hood of the lens 
in the camera, being held in place by springs. 
We have made a thorough test of these lenses 
and have found them capable of doing all that 
is Claimed for them by the manufacturers, Burke 
& James, of 109 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Their 
catalogue of camera requisites will be sent on 
request and is worth very much more than the 
asking. 


A.S. Carter, the camera man, of 733 Sixteenth 
St., told us that he had practically lost his voice 
selling cameras and intends taking a mountain 
trip of a month or so to recuperate and incident 
ally to make a few pictures as is pictures for 

samples to show his trade in the fall. 


The R. M. Davis Photo Stock Co., 1720 Lawrence 
St., Denver, are showing among their many nov- 
elties a print roller with a_ reversible handle, 
making practically two mounters in one. The 
efficiency of this roller will be appreciated, as it 
is well made and a practical improvement. 


Ford. the optician, besides doing a fine busi 
ness inthe Kodak line,is making a reputation 
for himself in the handling of other optical 
goods,as he recently secured the contract <n 
placing a very iarge telescope on Pike’s Pea 
competing with a numberof the largest deale — 
in optical goods in the country. 


—=The Long Island Railroad Company have out 
done themselves in the production of their beau- 
tiful little book, “*Unique Long Island,” consist 
ing of 100 pages of half-tone reproductions of 
beautiful Long Island. This little book is of 
much value to the photographer, if only as a 
hint of how to do it, as all the photographs are of 
a very high order of artistic merit and it is cer 
tainly worth many more times the price asked, 
a }5-cent stamp. Address the Long Rail 
road Company, Long Island City, N, Y. 
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make assurance doubly sure by taking no 
~ 


reckless chances with old Caleb or Ephraim 


or whatever his favorite patronymic may 


PD Sa \ be. It is exceedingly poor judgment to hunt 
y, j < 

BY PK. ) a bear with anything save a weapon suf- 
=pilorial- ficiently powerful enough to stop him in- 


stantly in case of necessity. It is signifi- 


cant to note in this connection that 


the Wyoming killed both bears 


with a single shot each from his 


“heavy calibre’ (presumably black powder) 
J gun. Just what the result would have been 
**Outdoor Life’ isa Magazine of the West. Published the first 
of every month by the Outdoor Life Publishing had he been armed with a smokeless rifle 
Company, Denver, Colo 


shooting full mantled bullets makes inter- 


esting conjecture. 
Editorial Staff Managerial ; 


J. A. MCGUIRE, J. A. RICKER. 
WILLIAM COOKE DANIELS. 


THE TAINT OF CAIN, 


Entered at the Denver Post-office at second-class rates. 


So much has been said and written about 


the general viciousness of the game hog that 


All copy for new advertisements, changes or discontinu 


ances must be in hand not later than the rsth of the month one naturally forms the impression that he 
preceding date of issue, in order to insure attention. is of m cessity characteristically low in the 


mental, moral and social scale 


an illiterate, 
CHARGING BEARS. 


depraved and altogether unsavory sort of 


Anent the interesting discussion in our pre Ishmaelite, who from the very lack of the 
vious issues as to the charging propensity conventional virtues is in a great measure 
of bears, the recent experience of a Wyo- irresponsible for his doings. It is hard to 
ming man, related eisewhere in this num- conceive the association of intelligent men 


ber 


, goes far toward proving the affirmative of high social and logically good moral 
side of the proposition, he having been set standing with such barbarities as fish dy- 
upon by three of the brutes without pre- namiting and game slaughter. 


vious molestation, and badly mangled be And yet the criminal records of our courts 


fore he succeeded 


disposing of his assail- are full of just such cases 


and in the past 


ants. month a prominent church member of one of 


That bears will charge on occasion seems our largest mining communities was arrest- 


to be an accepted fact by many old and ex- — ed in the 


vile act of dynamiting trout in one 


perienced hunters, though nearly all of them of our choicest mountain preserves. We re- 


coincide in the belief that the ursine predi-  gret to say that this misdeed was one of 


lection for stirring up trouble has been on deliberate, premeditated malice —afore- 
the wane for many years, notably since the thought, the miscreant buying the explo- 
introduction of powerful, quick-tfiring breech sive with the openly avowed intention of 


loading weapons fer which our shaggy violating 


not only the Common but the moral 
friends have instinctively acquired a great law. 


respect. Just what quality there is in the human 


Nevertheless, it is good policy to always makeup which impels a man to crime is 


assume the worst in such a connection and something which has so far evaded biolog- 
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ical analysis. The theologians insist that it 
is a remnant of the original evil which has 
cursed mankind from the days of Eden, 
devil instituted and not yet wholly elimin- 
ated by ages of evolutionary education and 
refinement. To the materialist it is but a 
constantly recurring if not always present 
evidence of man’s inherent gross animality 
with its attendant depravity. According to 
him it only requires an opportunity to ma- 
terialize, being self-contained in every man. 

Whichever be right, it is certain that the 
taint of Cain is in the human blood and 
bids fair to remain there until the millen- 
ium shall eventuate. The lust to kill abides 
with us from the cradle to the grave and is 
only modified by the repression which the 
social feature entails. The  frog-stoning, 
snake-killing boy, the mature commander 
with his thirteen-inch guns, the most hu- 
manely constituted sportsman—both gunner 
and fisherman—have this quantity in com- 
mon and permanent possession, despite all 
rhodomontadic twaddle to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

Will any sporisman who reads these lines 
truthfully assert that he finds the same ec- 
static thrill in breaking an inanimate target 
at the traps as he does when‘in the hunt- 
ing field’ he checks the hurtling flight of 
quail, grouse, duck or snipe? And could any 
man be as well content with playing an ar- 
tificial fish as he would with fighting the 
animated article in its own element? And 
yet the difficulty of success can be made 
exaggerated in the inanimate object beyond 
all possibilities of the living fowl or fish, 
and the pecuniary profit augmented — dis- 
proportionately, while the question of skill 
enters alike in both. 

Some men grow refined along some lines, 
some along others. There is an individual 
phase of refinement in mere cruelty and 
more in methods. The fish dynamiter is the 
exponent of pure brutal cupidity—he wants 


to kill all the fish! The decent angler wants 


to kill only enough for his moderate needs. 
But they both want to kill! There is an avy- 
arice of sport, even as money, but God for- 
give the pitiable lust of the game and fish 
hog! 

In the passion of pleasure we reck but 
little, usually, of the means to our end. Cus- 
tom has legalized and human indifference 
idealized the killing of animals for our ne- 
cesities. Tt is a natural condition and ob- 
tains universally among all orders of crea- 
tion. It would be even permissable, in the 
best requirements of posterity, to lynch a 
few of the fish blasters and game buichers. 

It is an evidence of moral and social de- 
cency—the hall-mark of the gentleman- 
sportsman—to restrain his lust for slaughter 
to a degree compatible to and conformable 
with the common interest. No man has a 
moral right to exceed an honorrble privilege 
ip this respect, no matter what be his tech- 
nically legal one. The plethoric bag is nev- 
er proof of clean sportsmanship. ‘Truc 
sport does not necessarily consist of mere 
killing. That is an incident thereto, merely, 
and blessed indeed is he who has arrived 
ata full appreciation of that fact. No game 
hog but feels an intuitive contempt for his 


own bestiality. 


NOTES. 

A cougar killed on South Hardscrabble by 
Mark Little measured 8 feet 10 inches from 
tip to tip. 

Down in Louisiana a disease called “char- 
bon” is decimating the game, big and little 
alike, proving particularly lethal to deer and 
rabbits. 

Mayor Johnson of Denver climbed a tree 
near Glenwood last month and watched W. 
I’. Bailey of the Midland Railroad kill two 
big bears and capture one of three cubs 
that were in the procession that treed his 
honor. Cal Wagner occupied the other only 
available tree, and with the mayor, helped 
all he could. 
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COLORADO GAME DISTRICTS. 


Commissioner Johnson has announced the 


division of his territory into the following 
districts: 

District No. 1—All that portion of the state 
lying east of a line drawn from the north 
boundary of the state, south along the sum- 
mit of the Medicine Bow range, and of the 
front range to the continental divide, thence 
along the summit of said range or divide to 
the Sangre de Cristo range, thence along 
the summit of said range and of the Culebra 
range to the south boundary of the state. 
Chief warden, Frank Fenn, 311 Michigan 
street, Pueblo, Colorado. 

District No. 2—That portion of Routt and 
Rio Blanco counties lying east of the elev- 
enth auxiliary guide meridian, all of Grand 
and Summit counties, and that portion of 
Larimer county lying west of the summit 
of the Medicine Bow range. Chief warden, 
Andrew Jackson, Fort Collins, Colorado. 

District No. 8—All of Saguache, Gunnison, 
Pitkin, Eagle and so much of Garfield coun- 
ty as lies east of the eleventh auxiliary 
guide meridian. Chief warden, W. R. Lee, 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado. 

District No. 4—All of Delta and Mesa coun- 
ties and so much of Routt and Rio Blanco 
and Garfield counties as lies west of the 
eleventh auxiliary guide meridian, and so 
much of Montrose, San Miguel, Dolores, 
Montezuma and LaPlata counties as lies 
west of the second auxiliary guide meridian, 
Chief Warden, B. F. Jay, Grand Junction, 
Colorado. 

District No. 5—All of Ouray, Hinsdale, San 
Juan, Mineral, Archuleta, Rio Grande, Con- 
ejos and Costilla counties, and so much of 
Montrose, San Miguel, Dolores, Montezuma 
and La Plata counties as lies east of the 


second auxiliary guide meridian. Chief war- 
den, E. H. Norton, Montrose, Colorado. 
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™ CHARGED BY BEARS. 

Daniel Doty, a Wyoming ranchman, was 
recently attacked by three bears near Pied- 
mont, Wyoming, and was badly used up. 
According to a Wyoming exchange, Doty 
Was out cutting trees. Toward evening he 
was returning: to his cabin when he heard 
some ubusual sounds behind him. Turning 
to look, he saw three bears on his trail only 
a few yards distant, rapidly approaching, 
with evident hostile intentions. The three 
comprised two very large bears and one par- 
tially grown cub. Mr. Doty, who is an ex- 
perienced hunter, saw that quick action was 
necessary. He had a single barrel breech- 
leading rifle of heavy calibre. He took quick 
aim and dropped the foremost bear at the 
first shot. Then before he could get another 
cartridge in his gun the second bear was 
upon him and had knocked him down. He 
fell with his face toward the earth, and the 
bear was biting and clawing his hips and 
back. While in this painful position Mr. 
Doty, by an extraordinary effort, managed 
to get the muzzle of his rifle up over his 
back and fired. Luckily the bullet penetrat- 
ed a vital spot. The bear’ released him, 
jumped about eight feet away and fell dead. 
The cub then fled into the brush. 

Mr. Doty recovered his feet and walked 
half a mile to his cabin, where he lay in a 
helpless condition until about noon on Tues- 
day, when he was found by some man vis- 
iting his cabin. He was brought to Pied- 
mont and sent to the hospital at Rock 
Springs. The injured man is a complete 
mass of wounds on his back from the hips 
to the top if his head. The worst wound is 
on one side, where the flesh is torn away 
so that the lungs are exposed to view. The 
scalp on the back of the head is badly lac- 
erated and the muscles of one arm badly 
torn. With all these painful wounds, the 
doctor thinks that none of them are likely 
to prove fatal and that Mr. Doty will re- 
cover, though he is booked for a long term 
in the hospital. He made some wonderful 
shots under trying circumstances and made 
a most miraculous escape. 
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THE DOVE SEASON. 
The opening of the dove season was ex- 


ceedingly variegated so far as the sport 
obtained by local shooters was concerned. 
Before the opening of the season there 
seemed to be a prodigious number of doves 
spread pretty evenly all around Denver, but 
when the early gunner turned out on Sun- 
day morning, the 15th, and distributed him- 
self about the city for a radius of twenty 
miles, it became very evident that the dove 
crop was patchy. 


places rather distant from town, places that 


Some men who went to 
last year yielded excellent bags, this year 
in those same places could find no more than 
Other 


some cases stayed very near town, made 


a very few birds. shooters who in 
good bags where last year the shooting was 
On the whole, 
seemed slightly larger than in 


rather poor. the dove crop 
previous 
years. 

the 


twenty-five 


The legal limit on the doves under 
bill 
birds, and probably few men who shot the 


first two or three days of the season found 


Beaman turns out to be 


much difficulty in getting all the law al- 
lowed, though some had to take a whole day 
to do it in. 

Reports from points rather distant from 
Denver show a good supply of birds with no 
more shooting going onthan in other sea- 
sons. Farmers around Denver have taken 
to posting their land quite a bit more than 
last year, but permission tu shoot can usu- 
ally be obtained if a courteous request is 
made. 
mixed 


One local shooter reports a very 


bag for an afternoon’s hunt. This man got 

one marsh harrier (a rather common hawk) 

a red tailed hawk (by no means common) 

two sparrow hawks, twenty-five doves and 

one rattlesnake. S. R. 
DENVER. 


It is reported in a daily contemporary that 
Captain Arthur Martyn of Denver's police 
force shot 100 doves in a single day recently. 
We respectfully invite the attention of the 
local game warden to this palpable violation 
of the law. 


GAIME BRIEFS. 
Two cowboys recently lariated a bear on 
Saddle Mountain, near Gunnison, Colorado, 


and in lieu of other weapons killed him 


with rocks after tying him to a tree. 


Swift Bear, a Sioux Indian, in company 
with several bucks recently killed eight wag- 
on loads of game illegally on Buck Creek, 
Wyoming, and stood off the sheriff and his 
posse and made good his escape. 

Mountain lions and bears are reported 
to be unusually plentiful and trouble- 
some in Pass Creek near Walsenberg, 
Colo., and ranchmen are losing many 
horses and 


cattle from their depreda- 


tions. 


Steamboat Springs, Colorado, will have a 
“Game and Fish Day September 8 and 9, 
offering a free barbecue of elk, deer, ante- 
lope, bear, etc, with trout on the side, and 
rough-riding, shooting matches, races, steer 
roping contests, base ball games and other 
sports for ‘‘menallikins.” All invited 
and special transportation rates will obtain 
generally. 


are 


Bears are reported plentiful all over the 
west. A woman shot a trapped one at Hotch- 
kiss, Colo. A Mr. Givens got a “silver tip” 
on the Sangre de Christos; a party killed an 
“ash grizzly” weighing 1610 pounds(7) near 
Canon City; two more were killed in North 
Park and hundreds are reported seen by 
summer The woods are literally 
full of them. 


samipers. 


Wyoming is again having trouble with 
Indian game depredators and Governor 
Richards has appealed to the authorities 
at Washington to have it stopped Were 
it not for the fear of being deemed offi- 
cious, we would suggest that when all 
other legal civic measures fail the aver- 
age 30-40 or 45 calibers are accredited 
with having good stopping powers in 
the hands of proficient game wardens. 


FISHING, #<<<« 


THE STUDY OF FISH. 


A good fisherman in the practice of his 
art finds many things tit for pleasant re 
flection and worthy of careful study which 
are, so to say, only incidents to angling. 
Such as these he cannot afford to wholly 
ignore, but he needs no excuse for spending 
less time and thought on them than on mat 
ters which are equally fit subjects for his 
consideration and which at the same time 
Vitally affect his sport. Aside from any 
pleasure such knowledge may bring, he feels 
there is a very practical advantage to b 
gained from a thorough acquaintance with 
the nature and habits of his quarry. He 
becomes something of an ichthyologist so h 
may know where is the trout’s dining room 
and when the trout iakes his meals. Soon 
the observant angler realizes the usefulness 
of knowing as much as possible about the 
fish’s food, and, since that food is nearly al 
Ways insects in some form or other, the 
fisherman becomes something of an entom 
ologist so he may know what will most 
tempt his prospective victim. The angler 
who is only so much naturalist as serves 
the interests of his success and then only 
in these two branches, misses much enjoy- 
ment which his angling might readily, 
though indirecily, bring him were he inelin- 
ed to be led farther afield along these 
routes. But to compensate this he finds 
that the minimum of knowledge about fish 
and their food, with which he cannot right 
ly dispense, takes so litile time and study 
to acquire as leaves his leisure and mental 
opportunity for perhaps a fuller apprecia 
tion of some others of fishing’s indirect en 
joyments. 

His knowledge of the fish and their habits 
should increase with every trout he catches, 
if io the caiching he brings those qualities 
of mind of which we all possess at least the 
rudiments fit for cultivation. First he must 
have or must acquire the habit of observa- 
tion, so that he readily notes the manner 
in which the fish took the fly, the exact spot 
at which the fly was taken, and more espec- 
ially the location of that spot relative to 
the character of the water and the peculiar- 
ities of the current, the season of the year, 
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the time of day, the direction of the wind, 


and the state of the weather. Second, he 
must possess or develop the habit of memory, 
so that a group of observations may be re- 
membered as a group and each fact in its 
proper relation to the others—for which an 
accurate but not necessarily profuse note 
hook is of the: greatest use. Third, he must 
teach himself somewhat of the art of reas- 
oning by analysis, so that from what he has 
observed and remembered he may deduce 
such valid hypothesis as will enable him to 
judge with as much certainty as possible 
where and when he will find the fish readi- 
est to take his fly. 

When one first begins to observe fish they 
may easily seem the most perversely irra- 
tional of created beings, stung by the gad- 
fly to do strange things in strange places, 
and always ready to play a brand hew picce 
or the encore; but this appearance of undue 
eccentricity is more often due to mistaken 
servation on the part of the fisherman 
than to the workings of original sin in the 
fish. Trout are probably creatures of im- 
pulse, just as are we who catch them; but 
no one who has spent a few futile hours 
trying to deceive some wily old veteran of 
half a dozen scasons, would care to deny 
that trout sometimes think logically and act 
accordingly. Probably if we recognized and 
appreciated at their proper value all those 
material conditions which seem to act on a 
trout, much as motive does on man, we 
could foretell, pretty exactly, what a given 
fish would do at a given moment. Such a 
complete grasp of the situation is of course 
practically impossible, and even a fair gift 
of prophecy is far harder for some men to 
acquire than others. It often happens that 
the material condition which acts for the 
time with the greatest force may be one 
which from its very nature is obscure, like 
that indefinable glare which sometimes 
comes With a day of: alternate cloud and 
sunshine and which fishermen call a “bad 
light’; or, maybe, that the dominant con- 
dition is one which the mind would ordin- 
arily seize on as such, but which, in this 
particular instance, seems to be counterbal- 
anced by, or it may be is lost sight of 
among, other phenomena of greater appar- 
ent importance, as when during a _ local 
shower too moderate to account for it, the 
height of the river is raised by a heavier 
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downpour farther up stream. Some men 
seem to know intuitively what is important 
and what is not; this is genius, a power 
given to few; but fishermen not so gifted 
may acquire a knowledge of fish which to 
the uninitiate will seem little less than mir- 
aculous, and pay for their wisdom no more 
pains than make it worth while. 


TROUT PRESERVATION. 

It is good to read that two men were fined 
$100 apiece and that another is being vigor- 
ously prosecuted for dynamiting the trout 
waters of this state. It means, we take it, 
not only that the state game and fish au- 
thorities are on the alert, but that some local 
interest in fish preservation has been arous- 
ed in the neighborhood where these destroy- 
ers were at work, and this if true is a mat- 
ter for which we may truly feel grateful. 
Those who live twelve months in every year 
by the stream side or in the game country 
seem for some reason seldom to be such 
keen sportsmen as those who dwell afar and 
to whom an opportunity to enjoy sport 
comes but infrequently; and possibly an un- 
due familiarity with game and fish breeds 
contempt for them in the mind of anyone 
who can catch a trout from his kitchen 
window or shoot a deer from his front porch. 
Such a man cannot always appreciate how 
much we dwellers outside paradise enjoy 
doing for pleasure the things he only does 
when his stomach craves a change of diet, 
or because deer meat bought with a rifle 
shot is cheaper than any other. Game has 
roamed the hills and fish have basked in the 
shallows ever since he has been there. Why 
should the future be different from the past? 
He readily comes to regard the supply as 
inexhaustible. Laws made to restrict catch- 
ing and killing seem to him just so much 
nonsense, and in this way local public opin- 
ion is formed utterly at variance with the 
aims and interests of game protection. Not 
one ranch man in ten who has a trout 
stream on his land cares much for the mere 
pleasure of catching the fish or understands 
how very highly others may value such 
sport; and of those stream owners who 
themselves care enough for fishing to re- 
alize the value it has in others’ eyes, not 
one in twenty has yet grasped the possibili- 
ties of pecuniary profit which would accrue 
to bim if he preserved his own water and 
(4) 
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aided public opinion so that his neighbors 
would be led into following his lead... Not 
until the inevitable has occurred and_ his 
stream is as bare of fish as a roadside pud- 
dle, does he discover how valuable an asset 
his despised trout really were. When it is 
too late he sees for how pleasing a sum he 
might have rented his water outright to 
some club or individual, or how killing a 
bait he might have made it to lure city dol- 
lars into country pockets through the medi- 
um of summer guests in his house or vicin- 
ity. Then he finds out how much easier 
and cheaper it is to keep in repair than to 
rebuild, and his soul is filled with an abound- 
ing sorrow. 

When we go a-fishing we always make 
our jaunt a misionary pilgrimage in a mod- 
est way. To those courteous country folk 
who are good enough to provide us with 
bed and board by the stream side, and who, 
though they do not know it, hold our dear- 
est interests in the hollow of their hand, 
we preach the gospel of the preservation of 
trout for the sake of what there is in it 
for the preserver. Our text is not lofty, nor 
is our discourse ornate, but every once in a 
while—indeed oftener than you think—we 
make a convert. 


PLANTED FISH. 

The thanks of Colorado fishermen are due 
to W. T. Kirkpatrick who has already given 
to the state 550,000 trout ova from his pri- 
vate hatcheries at Emerald lake and has 
promised 100,000 more. State Superintend- 
ent of Fish Hatcheries Holland estimates 
this year some 3,000,000 ova will be hatched 
out for the benefit of our waters, and a 
Denver daily newspaper indulges in a little 
harmless hysteria under a drop-head which 
runs: “Good Fishing All Over the State.” 
The snake editor probably evolved this head 
out of his own inner ophidian consciousness. 
The bare idea of three million anythings 
threw him off his balance. Three million 
state hatched rattlers added in a single year 
to the normal Colorado quota would, he felt, 
‘aise the price of chloride of gold 200 per 
cent., and crowd every institute from Col- 
lins to Durango; and from this he argued 
that three million state hatched trout ova 
must have some equally striking effect. He 
seems to have taken it for granted that each 
ovum hatched this year would mean an 
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immediate increase of one in the number 


of killable fish in Colorado, and if he were 
there would in- 


right in this supposition, 


deed be good fishing all over the state 

fishing so good that Dr. Thombs would have 
to work double tides caring for the fisher- 
The fly 


in the snake editor’s ointment, or, if he pre- 


men gone mad from excess of joy. 


fers to have it so, the bee in his bonnet, 


is that he does not take into consideration 
how small a percentage of ova ever show in 
any fisherman's basket as killable fish. Some 
of them die before they are boru—yes, thank 
you, we can light a match in a wind as well 
as make bulls. Others die in the trough be- 
fore the fry are big enough to plant, others 
die in transit and in the process of planting: 
when the 
The 


stream 


but the sersous loss only begins 


fry are left to shift) for themselves. 
trout 


death 


rate of infant mortality in a 


is something appalling. Besides from 


natural causes, such as pains in the tum 
and death from a score of purely accidental 
catastrophes, death with all the aggravating 
circumstances of malice prepense battens 
upon the helpless fry. Grandpapa Trout is 


only too ready to take his descendants to 
his bosom by the mouth and stomach route 
and it is pre-eminently unsafe for a baby to 
knee. 
and aunis and cousins down to the fifth re- 


little 


try to sit upon grandpapa’s Uneles 


move welcome their relatives with 
open jaws and an invitation to stay indef- 
initely, which the youngsters find it mighty 
difficult) to 


lings are not exactly what an insurance 


avoid accepting. Young trout- 
com 
pany would class as “A-1" risks 
full of 


relatively 


their lives 


are too unhealthy excitement; and 


only a small percentage swim 
safely through the scason or two it takes to 
make them foemen worthy of an angler’s 
steel. 

Beat, by all 
rejoicing over ‘90's three million of ova, and 
let the 


but never for 


means, the loud tom-tom of 


happy eymbals clash tumultuous: 


one instant think we have 


done all we have to do, and never forget 


that 1900 and the years to come must make 
99 look as cheapas a familyof tadpoles in 
a greenhouse aquarium. 


VIOLATERS PUNISHED. 


Prompt and effectual punishment for 
various violations of the fish law are be- 
ing reported from all over the State. A 
particularly gratifying instance was the 
tining of one Bowen, of Cripple Creek, 
890.00 for dumping sawdust into Beaver 
Creek. Such practice is wholesale fish 
murder and no punishment is too dras- 
tic to fit such cases. Three Silverton 
men were fined $100 and costs each for 
seining Clear Creek, and a prominent 
church member of Creede is in hock for 
that most dastardly and despicable of 
crimes, dynamiting fish. The other cases 
number hnndreds and are being daily 
reported. Evidently, the Beaman law is 
being rigidly enforced. 


WHAT IS IT? 


A correspondent reports the capture, 
near Port Lavoca, Tex., of a curious sea 
animal which he desires classified. He 
describes it as follows: 

“Color, dark brown, with hundreds of 
white spots covering the surface, the 
larger spots (the size of a silver dime) 
in the center of the back, decreasing in 
size to the edges. 

“Shape, like an eagle without-stretched 
pinions, and its head the exact counter- 
part of the eagle's with the exception of 
a hard muscular substance about two 
inches wide at the point of the bill,which 
is evidently used for burrowing in mud 
orsand. The eyes are like those of the 
great American bird, set beneath an 
arched brow of bone. Just back of the 
head the body assumes the shape of a 
huge bird with extended wings,and after 
reaching the acute shape at the tip, grad- 
ually tapers backward to the base of the 
tail,on either side of which is 
paddle. 
line with 


a fin or 
Extending from the body on a 

and above the tail are three 
stingers, like the weapons of the stinga- 
ree. The tail is about the size of an or- 
dinary lead pencil, black in color, and 
ends at an abrupt point seventeen inches 
from its junction with the body. 

“From tip of nose to base of tail the 
measurement is twenty-one inches, to 
point of tail seventeen inches; from 
point to point on the sides thirty-two 
inches.” 
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CAUGHT ON THE FLY. 


Eastern brooktrout(s. fontinalis) plant- 
ed as fry inthe Dolores River two years 
ago have attained a length of twelve 
inches and weigh a pound. 


A Thames trout three feet in length 
and weighing 17 lbs.3 ozs. was caught 
recently at Radcot, Eng. Itis thelargest 
ever taken in that country. 


San Francisco (Calif.) has a Fly Cast- 
ing Club with 100 members, including 
many of the most prominent professional 
men on the Coast. Its object is sport, 
fish protection and the incidental social 
features. 


The United States Fish Commission 
will, this month, send out the most ex- 
tensive scientific expedition ever ar- 
ranged. It will sail on the “Albatross” 
under charge of Prof. Agassizto explore, 
piscatorially, the whole Pacific Ocean. 


Regarding the loss of trout occasioned 
by the excessive lowering of water in 
streams by irrigation usage, Commis- 
sioner Johnson has decided that there is 
no legal way to siop it, the farmers hav- 
ing a legal right to all the water in the 
streams if necessary for their purposes. 


An eight-inch trout is usually wary of 
the delusive hackle, but the smaller 
sizes come too high under the new fish 
law. Had the legislature wanted to put 
an end to fishing in mountain streams it 
could not have done so much more ef- 
fectually than by limiting the size of fish 
to catch to eight inches.—Leadville Fer- 
ald. 


Lew Jain and George Fraser, of Ward, 
Colo., recently found a lot of big trout in 
an exhausted irrigating ditch and caught 
several dozens with their hands. In 
view of the legal restrictions governing 
the taking of trout, the question arises 
did they violate the law in so doing? 
Respectfully referred to the State Com- 
missioner. 


The distribution of plant fish goes mer- 
rilyonthroughoutthe whole Rocky Moun- 
tain region, 3,000,000 fry being liberat- 
ed in Colorado streams alone this season. 
With ordinary good luck and a decent 
observance of the laws and sportsman- 
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ship, we will have fish galore in a year or 
two if the fish commissioners “keep up 
their lick.” 


A monster trout thirty inches long and 
weighing fully fourteen pounds was 
caught in Columbia Lake, near Rock- 
wood, Colo., by Thomas Hamar, one of 
the lake’s owners. This is one of a lot 
with which the lake was stocked six years 
ago, indicating the enormous growth of 
trout in a short time under favorable 
circumstances. 


We are creditably informed that not 
more than one in a thousand fish can 
getup the so-called “fish flumes” at the 
Provo River Canon dam near Heber, 
Utah, owing to their poor construction. 
It is to be hoped the citizens of this beau- 
tiful valley will attract the attention of 
the State Fish Commissioner to this bad 
condition of affairs before it is too late. 


The ranchmen on the Roaring Fork, 
near Emma, Colo., are catching in their 
alfalfa fields hundreds of large trout 
which were stranded by the recent over- 
flow of that stream. It is to their credit 
that they are returning thousands of 
them to deeper water and in view of this 
they may be excused if the temptation 
to occasionally “pan” one of them proves 
irresistible. 


It is reported that Deputy Game War- 
den Blade has secured evidence that 
John F.Campion, one of the fathers of 
the new game law, has been violating 
his own offspring by illegally catching 
trout in Twin Lakes with a crot line. 
There is a sensational story to the effect 
that a gun play was made in connection 
and State Commissioner Johnson has 
gone to investigate. 


One of our subscribers at Las Animas, 
Colo., F. C. Holman, writes that after hav- 
ing given the subject of fish preservation a 
great deal of study, and especially in the 
inatier of keeping trout from getting into 
irrigating ditches, he has devised a scheme 
which is a sure and successful means of 
keeping the fish out of such ditches. He 
intends patenting his invention and wishes 
first to hear from any parties who would 
like to share in the expense and profits ac- 
cruing from the same. 
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Queries and Answers, 


Not being able to obtain the requisite 
information from European papers to 
which I have applied I wish to ask if you 
can inform me if there is a reliable 
modern smokeless rifle of 40 or 45caliber 
now being made commercially and if so 
by whom,and where can it be obtained? 
I want something biggerand more power- 
ful than the 30-40 for heavy African 
shooting. LLEWELLYN MORRIS. 

CALCUTTA, IND. 


Smokeless low 


equivalent to 


Answer. 
pressure 


powders of 
black 


are now being made by 


powder 
in that respect 
every important explosive manufacturer 
in the world. 
fect safety and increased ballistic results 


They can be used with per- 


in any reliable weapon made touse black 
If you 
refer particularly to high pressure mili- 


powder, from .22 up to .00 caliber. 


tary smokeless weapons the largest cali 
bered weapon now on the market using 
that explosive is the 40 caliber Blake 
(repeater, 8 shots) made by John Henry 
Blake, of New York City who, for foreign 
convenience has established offices at 25 
Shoe Lane, Holborn Circus, Eng. This 
rifle can be used either as single or multi- 
ple loader, is 40 caliber,shooting 45grains 
high yrains 
black The bullet 
weighs 330 grains in metal jacket and has 


pressure smokeless or 


powder optionally. 
a velocity, with military smokeless, of 
2,000 ft. per second. It is the most power- 
ful smokeless rifle made to-day and is re- 
liable in every respect. Weadvise you to 
consult Mr. Blake’s excellent catalogue 
which may be had gratis on request. 


Who was the original inventor of the 
box magazine system now so extensively 
applied to rifles; A says it was a foreign 
invention while B insists it was originated 
in America. Please decide the matter to 
settle a wager. J. LONGINUS. 

Tucson, ARIZ. 

The honor of the origination of the box 
magazine belongs to an American, James 
P. Lee who, however, has resided abroad 
for some years. His principle has been 
extensively copied, being incorporated in 
most of the best foreign types of military 
arms especially. He also invented the 
straight pull bolt magazine action re- 


We believe 
that Mr. Lee still retains American citizen- 
ship despite his foreign affiliations. 


cently adopted in our navy. 


What smokeless hunting ritle would 
you recommend for Alaska bearshooting? 
JUNEAU, ALASKA. L. L. BALEs. 
Any of the reputable .30 calibres now 
on the market using soft nosed bullets. 
The new 40 caliber Blake with a 300 gr. 
soft nose and 45 grs. high pressure pow- 
strong weapon. It 
must be remembered that all smokeless 


der is a peculiarly 


rifles do proportionally more execution 
at short than at long range, owing to the 
comparatively light bullets rapid 
crease of velocity and subsequent loss of 


striking force at the longer distances. 


Noticing in the daily papers reports of 
big game killing out of season at Beu- 
lah Park by the tavored few who man- 
aged to diddle our datfy legislature into 
enacting a law legalizing that nefarious 
practice, | write to ask whether the same 
privilege extends to every Coloradan 
orif it is confined to only a few of the 
pecunious favorites like Judge Beaman 
and his illustrious friends * 

Of course, | understand that according 
to this extremely logical statute anyone 
who has the price of a wire fence anda 
“park” (') license can nominally, drive 
in, cage up and kill off all the big game 
that he can vet at,in or out of season, 
but my point is who must one “see” to 
get into the swim? Ican hardly believe 
that a simple application filled out ona 
regular blank alone, accompanied by a 
paltry #100 fee, will secure, as in the Bea- 
man case, the legal right for an unlim- 
ited number of men to decimate our 
game fora ten-year term in such an ex- 
travagant and morally criminal way, but 
ifsuch is actually the case, why I want 
to know. 

The Beulah “Park” is a veritable myth. 
There is no attempt at legal enclosure of 
the ground claimed. A legal enclosure 
is a continuous one—the Beulah affair 
consists of a few feet of wire across the 
mouth of a box canon, the natural preci- 
pices, etc., forming the rest of the en- 
closure. The law does not limit the size 
of such “parks.” It would, under analo- 
gous reasoning, be possible to fence in 
the natural exits of North, South or Mid- 
dle Parks with included resident ranch- 
men’s consent and claim them as “parks” 
of the kind that Judge Beaman and his 
friends have laid claim to. 

Here in the Yampah flats, for instance, 
where the Danforth Hills, the Bear River, 
“Cross Mountain” and “Juniper Peak” 
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make a natural enclosure about a tract 
some fifteen by twelve miles, less than five 
miles of actual fencing would be neces- 
sary to securely hold and confine the 
many thousands of antelope which “use” 
there continuously or migrate thereto 
annually. 

This is all government land, like most 
of the Beulah “Park,” and the question 
is: Can I and the rest of my resident 
ranchmen friends build that five miles 


of fence, pay $100 like Beaman and his 
crowd did, and butcher the game (as 
they are doing) in and out of season, for 
our tables, the market or any other old 
use we elect to put the meat to? 

Of course, our idea would be to buy up 
say fifteen or twenty sections of land in 
this “park,” interspersing our purchases 
soaste coverall the favorite game re- 
sorts and killing solely on our own hold- 
ings, there being many miles of this 
“park” that antelope never go on except 
under extraordinary conditions. 

On the twenty sections so “parked” an- 
telope could be killed by hundreds each 
day by sportsmen as proficient as his 
honor Governor Tanner of Illinois. Last 
year, conservative judges — old-timers 
and genuine hunters —- estimated that at 
least 20,000 antelope lived forfour months 
on the spots described. At the rate of 
one buck to two does this would mean 
say 12,000 does which in the usual course 
of natural things would drop from 12,000 
to 18,000 fawns each year. Taking 15,000 
as an average and reserving 10 per cent 
forthe state under the statute we would 
have an annual crop of at least 
nary mortality included—10,000 antelope 
to market each year. After our first 
year’s marketing we would have money 
enough to buy up the whole shooting- 
match and be entirely free from any 
imaginable interference. 

With antelope meat at present prices 
(25 cents per pound) there is no better in- 
vestment to-day in the country, and I 
have no doubt but what we can, under 
the circumstances, raise the capital, even, 
to buy the whole tract outright at once. 

Another thing: These antelope will 
not be “taken” from the state in the legal 
interpretation of the word. They will be 
actually on the land when it is fenced or 
come into it of their own volition. 


So, if we can only persuade some in- 
fluential and smart law-sharp like Judge 


ordi- 


Beaman to join in the project and law- 
yer our case, we can even beat the state 
out of that 10 per cent if we have to 
spend ’steen dollars to have a new law 
passed to thatend. Judge Beaman has 
given us a forcible demonstration of how 
sasily and cheaply it can be done. 

It is a great scheme if we can only get 
next to the powers that be. Can you not 
put us on? We'll make it worth your 
while in “park” stock and do the right 
thing at headquarters. Of course this 
will raise a public howl, but what of 
that? haven't got to respect 
the rights of anybody. This immunity 
from so-called social and moral obliga- 
tions has been edicted to them by the 
public’s own elected legislative repre- 
sentatives, so what have they got to roar 
about? D n the public, anyway! If 
it wants to get even, let it go into the 
communal park business itself and build 
one fence at each mountain pass and en- 
close the whole shooting-match. Other- 
wise it wants to bow before the majesty 
of the LAW and keep its fool mouth shut. 

Parks are not a matter of sentimenta’ 
CGiscussion. They are business institu- 
tions legislatively created for just what 
there is in it to the happy possessors 
And as the game is getting scarce al 
ready, buffalo-like, why I want to get my 
spoon into the dish before it is too late. 

Who is the mogul | must see to square 
this thing * MONTEZUMA. 

MAYBELL, COLO. 


Answer—The above obviously requires 
no answer. “Montezuma” is too well 
known, honorable and law-abiding ; 
sportsman to be taken seriously in this 
connection. The bitter sarcasm of his 
letter is too well justified, likewise, t« 
evoke adverse criticism, and we can only 
say with regret that the possibility of 
such a villainous scheme as he points 
out is well substantiated by our presen 
farcical law. We can only assure hin 
that OuTDOOR LIFE will not be found 
wanting when the amendment of the 
present statutes is possible at a new As- 
sembly. In the meantime, we are ready 
to pledge our honor that “Montezuma” 
and his ranchmen friends will be the 
best conservers of the law until that de 
sired opportunity arrives. 
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Pacific Coast Department. 


STANLEY G. SCOVERN, MGR. 


Olympic Gun Club, . Sun Francisco 


WITH THE CALIFORNIA CLUBS. 

San Francisco, July 2.—The maich be- 
tweeen M. ©. Feudner and A. M. Shields for 
the Olympie challenge medal resulted in a 
win for the latter. The match was shot in 
the Olympic Gun Club grounds on the In 
gleside road at live pigeons. Feudner stood 
at 30 vards and shot at 28 birds, scoring 20, 
while Shields stood at 28 yards, shooting ai 
birds and scoring 21.) Upon the conelu 
sion of the match Feudner posted the cus 
tomary forfeit and challenged for return 
match to be shot next Sunday. 

San Francisco, July 2.—The regular con 
test of the California Wing Shooting Club 
was held to-day on the grounds of the Olyim 
pie Gun Club, and was inarked by tine 
scores. Clean strings of twelve were made 
by Feunder, Nauman, Frank Vernon and 
H. (. Goleher. The best record of the day 
was made by Frank Vernon, who killed for 
tv-one straight in various  evenis before 
scoring a miss. His record for the day was 
forty-seven birds out of a possible forty 


eight. The full record 


is as follows: 


Feudner Nauman 12 
Golcher il Slade ll 
Vernon 12 Golcher 
Shields Ww " 
“uy Wagner 10 


After the medal maich a six-bird race was 
shot with the folowing result: 


Nauman Golcher 
Slade 3 Hosmer > 
Jackson Wagner 
Vernon 


A second match at the same number of 
birds resulted in these scores: 


Feudner ti Nauman 6 
Hosmer Jackson ) 
Roos Golcher 
Vernon Wagner 
Shields 


San Francisco, July 9—The final live bird 
shoot of the Olympic Gun Club was held 
to-day at their grounds and resulted favor- 
ably for Haight, Qwens and Delmas, who 
each captured the medals in their respect- 
ive classes. Each man shot at 25 birds in 
the regular medal contest and were allowed 
additional birds to shoot at, making a han- 
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dicap feature for a prize of $25. The results 
in the medal race were as follows: 


Championship class: 


Class A: 


Owens 22 Unger 21 
Shields | 


Class B: 


Derby Is Hosmer ..18 
Vernon Roos 23 
Delmas 21 16 


For the money prize Haight and Golcher 
each shot at 25 birds and scored 25 apiece. 
Roos shot at 29 birds and scored 26. The 
money was divided amongst these gentle- 
men. 

The return match between A. M. Shields 
and M. © Feudner for the Olympic chal- 
lenge medal was also shot, resulting in a 
clean victory for Feudner. The handicap 
committee of the Olympic Gun Club placed 
Feudner on the 30 yards mark and allowed 
him 23 birds to shoot at, while Shields was 
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given 25 birds to shoot at from the 29 yards 
mark. Feudner missed only his tenth bird, 
killing all the others handily. Shields miss- 
ed his third, eighth, fifteenth and sixteenth 
and then withdrew to watch his opponent 
pot them in good form. This makes the 
second win for Feudner, and three more 
wins gives the medal to him permanently. 


San Francisco, July 9.—This was an ideal 
day for blue reck shooting and two clubs, 
the San Francisco Gun Club and the EKEm- 
pire Gun Club, held their regular monthly 
bombardment of the clay disks at Alameda 
Point. The former club shot on the grounds 
of the Lincoln Gun Club, while the latter 
used its own grounds close to Hay «& 
Wright's shipyards. 

In the preliminary practice shoot of the 
members of the San Francisco Gun Club at 
ten birds the scores resulted as follows: 
King Lockwood 7, Vernon S, Sweeney 8, 
Miller 7, IWerrison 6, Slade Dreyfus 8, 
Lane S. Bekeart 6, Bruns 7, Palmer 9, Don- 
nelly 5. Kleveshal 6. Peol 7, Webb 10, Hoyt 
1 Kullman 6, Javette 7, Murdock Isham 

Ino a regular club shoot) twenty-five 
birds for cash and medal prizes these scores 
were made: Isham 18, Peel 13, Sweeney 20, 
Kullman 12, Wands 16, Lane 20, Kleveshai 
Schultz 24. Webb, 23. Rieklefson 22. Ver- 
non 19%, Bekeart 23. King 20, Lockwood 13, 
Palmer 21, Dreyfus 20, Hoyt 18, Donnelly 
17, Bruns 21, Foster 22, Kerrison 21, Ja- 
vette, IS. Slade 21, Murdock 19, Miller 20, 
Bachelor 17, Hauer 18.) Back scores were 
shot off as follows: Sweeney 22, Kulliman 
14, Wands 13, Peel 19, Bekeart 20, Vernon 
17, Hauer 19, 19,. 

The twenty-tive bird race for the Feudner 
cup was won by Foster in a tie shootoff, he 
nnd Webb having scored 24 hits each. 
Scores made in this shoot follow: Dreyfus 
12, Murdock 17, King 15, Vernon 19, Foster 
24. Ricklefson 25, Webb 24, Schultz 19, Lock- 
wood 20, Kullman 17, Slade 22, Burns 17, 
Sweeny 20, Klevesahl 20, Peel 18. 

The Empire Gun Club's shoots and scores 
made follow: Club championship medal, 25 
birds, entrance fee 50 cents—Debenham 21, 
Ireland 9 Dr. Gere 16, Feudner 15, LaMotte 
18, Cornwall 18, Juster 13, Feudner (back 
score) 23, Hauer 15, Guyette 9, Hule 18, 
Mitchell 12, Alden 14, Haile 16, Band 9%. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, July 16. 

The Lincoln Gun Club held its regular 
monthly shoot at inanimate targets, to- 
day, on their grounds at Alameda Point. 
Good scores were made by many and 
several matches, including a coursing 
match, helped pass a very enjoyable day. 
The club is arranging fora big shoot on 
the 6th of August, at which time the 
Neustadter Trophy event will be com- 
bined with a novelty grab-bag match. 
A two-man championship for medals is 
also on the tapis. 

Today’s scores were as follows: 

Regular Club Money Event at 25 targets. 


Sherock 


21 
Bekeart 
19 Andrus... 21 
20 Eug. Forster..... 22 
Fisher... Ostrander ...... il 
Feudner . Sherock 
Edg. Forster ..........23 K. Shultz 24 
Schultz 22 


The extra event to-day was a_ prize 
shoot at ten birds for a graphophone, 
Shaw proving the lucky man. The race 
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was made interesting by being arranged 
as a couple or coursing match, losers 
dropping until the contest narrowed to 


two final shooters. Scores were: 
Beckeart . 
Sherock...... 5 
F. Feudner... 
Bruns 10 
Young s 


Daniels 
King 
Fisher 
©, Feudner 
Edg. Forster 
Webb 
Tie won by Forster. 
Mitchell 1 
Eug. Forster .... 8 
Slade . ..10 
Franzen 
Schultz . 6 
Tie won by La Mott. 
6 


Shaw 
Lockwood . 
Debenham 
V. La Mott 
Michaelson 


Trask 
In the second round, results were: 
Beckeart 
Price 
Won by Daniels. 
©. Feudner 
Sdg. Forster . 
Won by Mitchell. 
Shaw 
Lockwood 
Won by La Mott. 


Bruns 
Daniels 


Mitchell 
Slade 


La Mutt 


Trask 


In the third round, results were as fol- 


lows: 


Price 6 

Mitchell dropped out. 


Edg. Forster 


La Mott... 
Fourth round: 


10 Forster 


In the final, Shaw beat Daniels by 7 to 
5, taking the tropby. 

The Union Gun Club will hold a live 
pigeon shoot on Sunday, July 30th, at the 
Olympic Gun Club grounds at Ingleside. 
The Unions intend this to be an annual 
feature and will provide refreshments. 
The Olympics very kindly donated the 
use of their grounds for the day. 


The California Camera Club, including 
twenty artists and captained by W. J. 
Street, who has been appointed chair- 
man of the Outing Committee, Jeft on 
the 17th ult. for an extended trip to Yo. 
semite Valley. 
special coaches 


The club had engaged 
and transportation 
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wagons which were in waiting on their 
arrival at Raymond. 

From Raymond the party journeyed 
in the direction of the big trees and Wa- 
wona, stopping at all of the principal 
points of interest. 

The anglers of the party were well sup- 
plied with fishing paraphernalia, and 
they enjoyed luring from the rivers and 
creeks adjacent to Wawona and Summer- 
dale the game rainbow and “My Kiss,” 
which were found to be quite plentiful 
and of good size. Some of the pleasure 
seekers who made up the party were 
Dr. Gabbs and Mrs. Gabbs, George Kahn 
and Mrs. Kahn, D. H. Wulzen and Mrs. 
Wulzen, Dr. A. Genter, Prof. J. J. B. Ar- 
genti, Miss Landesberger, Miss McLerie, 
Miss O'Dell, Miss Bennett, Miss Church, 
and W. J. Street and Mrs. Street. 


STANLEY G. SCOVERN. 


GORMAN TIES THE PISTOL RECORD. 


San Francisco, June 25, 1899.—The Golden 
Cate Rifle and Pistol Club held their regular 
semi-monthly club shoot to-day at Shell 
Mound Park. The weather and conditions 
were favorable for good scores, as it was not 
too bright and not too heavy wind. The fol- 
lowing scores were made with rifle in team 


matches, 25—\4ring target, 200 yards off- 
hand: 
Capt. Bushnell's Capt. Gorman’s 
Team— Team 
Bushnell ...... Gorman... 216 
Moore ...... 191 McLaughlin 1 
Ricker Henderson ......188 
Bremer 24-79% Belknap. 156—759 
Second match, rifle: 
McLaughlin ...222 Strecker .........35 
Bushnell ........158 Gorman 
Moore .. 204 Belknap .........200 
Henderson 193—772 Bremer ..........208—47 
Third match, rifle: 
McLaughlin ....218 Strecker .........216 
Moore Gorman.......:..210 
Bushnell ........206 Belknap .........186 
Henderson .. .... 186—S823 Bremer ..........204—S16 


Dr. L. O. Rodger came within one of the 
coast record in bullseye shoot of the Ger- 
mania Schuetzen Club, sixteen bullseyes out 
of twenty shots (bullseye is 22 or better). 


President F. H. Bushnell managed to steal 
away from his many business cares to-day 
and enjoyed himself with the rifle and pis- 
tol after an absence of eighteen months 
from the range. He hopes to so arrange 


his business that he can be with us in the 
future. 


J A. Ricker of the 
Club, manager of Outdoor Life, was our 
guest to-day. He expressed himself as much 
pleased with our system of marking and 
says he will try to get the Denver Rifle 
Club to adopt it. 


Denver (Col.) Rifle 


C. M. Henderson, a new member of the 
club, shot a rifle to-day for the first time 
and as can be seen by his scores he handles 
it like a veteran. The old champion, Adolph 
Strecker, has cast his lot with us and shot 
with us to-day. We now have twenty-five 
members. 


On the pistol range J. E. 
again for the 50-shot pistol record, stand- 
ard American target, at 50 yards. In his 
first attempt, last month, he made 461 or 4 
rings less than the record held by E. E. 
Partridge of the Massachusetts Rifle Asso- 
ciation. 


record, 


Gorman tried 


To-day he succeeded in tying the 
making 465. The strain was very 
intense in the last score and he ‘fell down,” 
but he hopes to make it next time. The 
in detail is as follows: Made under 
regular club conditions, announced 
starting that he was after the record, reg- 
ular club seeretary and marker, each shot 
disked and recorded as shot (so was under 
a constant strain) and witnessed by all the 
shooters present. He shot alternately with 
two other shooters at the same target. 


score 


before 


J.E. Gorman......10 8 91010 910 7 10 10-98 
71010 10:10 10 10 16 9 10—96 
...10 910 8 7 9 9 10 10 10—92 
101010 9 9 9 8 10 10 10--9% 
...1010 8 9 9 Y 
Other pistol scores: 
Bushnell ........ 82, 76, 76 
Revolver: 
J. W. Tomphins....... 


76, 76 


We are very busy arranging our prize 
shooting festival for July 9th. We will give 
$104 cash prizes on the ring target and $25, 
$20 and $10 cash prives, besides some very 
valuable merchandise prizes on the honor- 
ary target. We have set aside some very 
nice prizes to be shot for with pistol and 
revolver. All shooters invited to compete. 

J. E. GORMAN, Sec’y. 
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THE GOLDEN GATE’S FESTIVAL. 


San Francisco, July 9, 1899.—Editor Out- 
door Life:—The Golden Gate Rifle and Pis- 
tol Club held their first prize shooting fes- 
tival at Shell Mound Park to-day, which 
was a grand success, both from a tinancial 
and social standpoint, as it went to prove 
that the shooting farternity are with us 
both in spirit and purse. 

It was an ideal day for shooting—good, 
even light and very litthe wind. The shoot- 
ing commenced at 10 a..m. and with the 
exception of forty-five minutes for lunch the 
pop of the rifle was incesant till G p.m. The 
prizes were on exhibition on the range all 
day and immediately at the close of shoot- 
ing the distribution of prizes | commenced 
and continued till S p.m. We had just pri 
zes enough on the honorary to go around, so 
every shooter got something. There was $104 
cash on each target, and S25, S20, $10 and 
SH. besides about S500 worth of silverware 
and merchandise prizes on the honorary and 
pistol and revolver targets. Much credit is 
due the committee who had charge of the 
festival, F. E. Mason, T. EL. Lewis, D. B. 
Fakton and J. Gorman, as under 
able management and the willing assistance 
of the members and friends of the club ey 
erything passed off smoothly and without 
a hitch. 

The scores and winners of the different 
matches are as follows, rifle shooting on 
in ving target at 200 yards; pistol and 
revolver on standard American target at 50 
yards: 

Ilonorary target, 3 shots, 25 ring target, 


possible 75: 


McLaughlin 72 Saltield 4 
Bremer ..... (r Stelling 63 
Faktor ..... | Getkin 
Mason 71 Bridges 
Utschig, Sr 70 Jungblut hd 
Glinderman 70 Kullmann 
Schuster Ahrens 62 
Kuhle Lilkendy 61 
Bushnell Johnson 
Phierback ..68 Brandt 
Goetz 67 Boeddler 
Burteind 67 Stettin, Jr 
ifaake tits Heiner ..... 
Koch titi Mathews 
Gorman... 6 Hasse 2 
Rust Lewis 21 
Ritzan 65 


Public cash target , 4 shots, possible 100: 


Faktor 97 Thierbach 
McLaughlin % Bremer .... ss 
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Mason........ 
Glinderman ungblut ...... SS 
Kuhnle 


In the above shoot, F. P. Schuster made 
first and last bullseye in the forenoon 
and first in the afternoon, and J. Utschig, 
Sr., the last bullseye in the afternoon. 

Pistol, 50 yards, Standard American tar- 
get, 4 shots, possible 40: 


Gorman 10 Bridges ..... 
Bushnell Miss Olofson...... 2s 
‘arr 3 Lewis .... 


Revolver, 50 yards, Standard American 
iarget, 4 shots, posible 40: 


Carr .. 37 .. 
Bonner 31 3 


Ties in all matches were decided by next 
best ticket kK. GORMAN, Sec’y. 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 23. 

The Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club 
held their regular shoot to-day. The 
weather was delightful and the light 
all that could be desired, but the wind 
was pretty strong and a little erratic, 
which compelled us tocontinually watch 
the flag and change our wind gauge. 
There was not a very large attendance of 
our members, caused by some being 
away hunting, while many of our best 
riflemen are so busy shooting for the big 
prizes in the Germania Club that they 
have not the time to devote to us. But 
what we lacked in numbers we made up 
inenthusiasm. The quartette of pattern- 
makers, McLaughlin, Henderson, Bel- 
knap and Bridges, carried all before 
them to-day in the team shooting. When 
we remember that Henderson has used a 
fine rifle but three times and stands up 
to-day under the strain of his first medal 
score, making 21s, and Belknap, who has 
been shooting but four months, makes 
better than 20 average, McLaughlin can 
well be proud of his pupils. They claim 
that working to a dead center learns 
them to shoot. There must be some- 
thing init, as they shoot better now than 
many of the old-timers. 

The following are the medal scores on 
rifle shot for classification, 200 yards, 
off-hand, 25-ring target: 


Henderson Gorman ... 216 
Jacobson Belknap ..... 
Moore 


*Sights broke, so were unreliable. 
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The following scores were made in 
team matches: 


Belknap ..... 


Moore 


On the pistol range, J. E.Gorman did 
some remarkably good pistol shooting, 
making an average of 93 out of a possi- 
ble 100 for seven consecutive scores when 
he got tired and quit. He had one run 
of thirteen 10s out of fourteen shots. 
Scores in detail were as follows: 
Pistol, 0 yards, Standard American target. 

J. E. Gorman... 92, 91, 95, 95, 91, 96, 91 651—98 av. 


Medal Scores. 


Rodgers ...... — Bridges ...... 7s 
Henderson 
McLaughlin 
Tompkins SI Weston 
Moore 7s Belknap... 


F. P. Schuster, one of our crack rifle 
shots, in the Bullseye Competition of the 
San Francisco Schuetzen Verein, broke 
the coast record of 17, making 18 bulls- 
eyes out of 20 shots. Bullseye is 22 or 
better. J. EK. GORMAN. 


A WESTERN CRACK SHOT. 


J. Ek. Gorman, seeretary of the Golden 
Gate Rifle and Pistol Club, who on June 25 
tied the Seshot world’s” record at 50 yards, 
held by E. FE. Partridge, has been shooting 
for over five years in competition and is 
an enthusiastic lover as well proficient 
handler of everything with a rifled bore, the 
pistol, however, being his first love, 

His meritorious performances have been 
many, chief among which are the following: 

Won pistol championship of Columbia Ri- 
fie and Gun Club last three years in suc- 
cession, 

Won the all-comers re-entry pistol match 
same club. 

Won the all-comers” re-entry revolver 
match 1897-98, same club. 

He holds the record for 10 shots in com- 
petition on the Columbia target, 3, 3, 5, 4, 
4, 4, 3, 1, 1, 1—29. 

Made a 50-shot run in shooting in re-entry 
match Columbia target July 25, 1S07, 48, 50, 
40, 28, 38-184, or 3.7 in average. 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


April 24, 1898, in re-entry revolver match, 
140 shots in succession, 757, or an average 
of 541-14 nehes: wis out of 12 in black but 
twice. 


At Stockton, California, July 24, 1897, ex- 
hibition shoot S. R. & FP. Club, he made 


GORMAN, 


with revolver a 6-shot score of 2, 1, 1, 1, 4, 
3—12. 

July 25, 1899. 50-shot pistol record, stand- 
ard American target, 93, 96, 92, 95, SQO—465. 

Best rifle score, single entry Columbia tar- 
get, 41, August 11, 1898. 

Best rifle score, single entry, 25—%, in ring, 
227, May 7, 1899. 

Best musket score, re-entry, Creedmore 
target, 48, possible 50. 

All pistol and revolver shooting at 50 
yards; rifle at 200 yards. 

Mr. Gorman has a charming personality 
and is one of the best liked and most re 
spected marksmen in the land. His fame 
is now international and Outdoor Life takes 
great pleasure in extending its felicitations 
on his great achievement. 


On the 16th ult., J. W. Garrett, of Colo- 
rado Springs, broke 117 clay birds 
straight, thereby beating his former 
record of 105. 
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DANIELS’ FINE WORK. 

The Denver shooting contingent have 
no cause for reproach in the good show- 
ing made by its representatives at the 
big tournament against the 
crack, F A. R. Elliott. 

A. B. Daniels, for instance, outshot the 


world’s 


old veteran at every stage of the game, 
his percentage forthe first day’s shoot 
ili 


the three days’ complete 


(on 200 birds) being OS, as against 
ott's 97. In 
events, Daniels averaged 96!. to Elliott's 
man is competent to hold his own in the 
best company which the world can afford. 


It is very evident that the Denver 


ELLIOTT WINS THE IRON MEDAL, 

The iron championship medal for live 
was won on July 21 at 
J. AJR. Elliott, of Kansas 
City, from Rolla Heikes of Dayton, Ohio. 
One hundred 
bringing down 9 and Heikes 4 


bird shooting 
Kent, Ohio, by 


birds were shot at, Elliott 


WILL FIGHT IT TO A FINISH. 
A.B. Daniels who together with J. A 
Rk. Elliott was arrested at the instance of 
the Humane 
birds, 


Society for shooting live 


has announced his intention of 
fighting the case toa finish on its merits 
Mr. 
pecuniarily able to go to extremes in the 
matter, the watched 
with interest by every Colorado sports- 


man. 


through the courts. As Daniels is 


outcome will be 


OVERLAND GUN CLUB TOURNAMENT. 


The big secoud annual tournament of 
the Overland Gnn Club (Denver), at Se- 
damville was a crackerjack in every 
respect. During the three days of its 
continuance most excellent shootihg was 
done, much of itdangerously near world’s 


The principal event of the first 
day (July 7) was a five-squad match at 100 
birds (20each) in which Elliot, Daniels, 
and Matlock made clean scores and Ellis 
and Barnes dropped all but one of the 
targets. Out of 200 birds the average of 
each 100 for the six leaders was: A. B. 
Daniels, 98; Elliot, 97; Garrett, 96; Sedam, 
4; Ellis, 87; and Matlock, 87. 


records. 


JULY S&S SECOND DAY. 


In the five-squad shoot to-day between 
A.B. Daniels, J. S. Sedam, J. A. R. Elliott, 
Geo. G. Pickett and J. W.Garrett only one 
bird was in the 100 shot at, and 
that by Elliott. The magau- 
trap shooting was not as accurate as on 
the day before, a bad wind interfering 
the The attendance 
was greater than on Fridayand the scores 


missed 


champion 


with marksmen, 
were all close enough to keep the interest 
up toa high pitch. The Ross system of 
handicapping was used. Mr. John W. 
Garrett of Colorado Springs did remark 
able shooting. He tied Mr. Elliott by 
out of 450 targets during 
two days shooting. A special match was 
shot in the afternoon at 50clay birds, bet- 
ween Messrs. Elliott, Garrett, Daniels, Se- 
Ellis, and Klliott 
and Garrett each breaking 49, Daniels 47, 
Sedam 47, and Ellis 42 birds. 


breaking 427 


dam and resulted in 


JULY -THIRD DAY. 


The closing day was full of interesting 
events and attracted a large attendance. 
A. B. Daniels again outshot champion 
Elliott, renewing his friends faith in 
ability to hold his own against any trap 


his 


shot in the world. 

The shooting of Elliott, Daniels, J. 5. 
Sedam, Bryan Haywood, and 
Pickett was watched closely. 


George 
rhe scores: 
EVENT No. 1. 


Kazabee 
Jack 
Shields 
Musson 
Warren 
Hersey 
Moritz.. 
Nanderberg 
Marshall 
Kehney . 
Braid ... 
Daily.... 


Elliott... 
Sedam 
wood 
Vickett 
Daniels, 
(Brien 
Martin 
Barnes 
Mann. 
Howland 
Tritch ... 
Bostwick 


NO 2. 
Elliott 
Sedam... 
Heywood 
Pickett. 
Daniels .. 


Mason ; 
Vanderberg 
Sterling..... 
Kazebee 
Jack. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


O’Brien Warren ... 19 
Barnes. IS Braid. 
Bostwick 10 Moritz ....... 

EVENT NO 3, 
Elliott... Is Vanderberg.. IS 
Sedam. Elliott, kK. M 1h 
Hayvwyod. Mason 
Daniels ; IS Hersey. 5 
O'Brien Behnes 1 
Martin. Shields. 
Barnes 20 Warren.... 
Mann Jackson Ih 
Howland Braid.... 
Tritch Marshall. 
Bostwick lo 

EVENT 
Elliott Vanderberg.. 
Sedam., Daily 
Haywood Clark... 
Picket Hlersey. 7 
(Brien Gray 
Martin . Marshall. 6 
Barnes lo Braid 12 
Behney 12 Browner, 
Priteh ‘ Jack 
Mason 

EVENT No, 5. 
Elliott Vanderberg 
Sedam., Is Elliott, kK. M 
Haywood ... Jack 
Pickett. 1s Daily 
Daniels Lewis 17 
O'Brien Collins... 6 
Martin. Behney. 
Mann Shields. 
Tritch Clark 15 
Mason 12 Warren 13 

RVENT NO. 6, 
Elliott Mann . 
Sedanmi.. Tritch .. 17 
Haywood Mason 17 
Pickett. 20 Browner . 
Daniels 19 16 
(Brien Vanderberg.. 
Martin... Behney 7 
Barnes... Is 

OTHER EVENTS, 

Birds 
Biliott....... 3 
Sedam 20 
Pickett Is 24 
Daniels 17 28 
Mann Is 
Tritch 22 
Shields... 16 
Warren. 
Schafer 
Behney 
Lewis. 17 

SILVER PLUME SCORES. 
At the regular shoot of the Silver 


Plume (Colo.) Rifle Club the following 
scores were made at 200 yards, off-hand, 
Standard American target: 


A. Lyon SI Vredenberg ....... 67 
7 

ri 

H. Lyon 6S Catren. 65 


RIFLE TOURNAMENT SCORES. 


Rifle shooting scores at Idaho Springs, 


Colo., July 4. 


Shoot No.1 


Ten shots, 200 yards, strict- 


ly off-hand, Standard American target, 
entrance 50 cents, $20 added money, purse 


divided into six 
and 7 per cent. 


Jayne i 
7s 
Bergenson 
Bonser ...... 
Shater 76 
Simmons 73 
Whitney 
Jacobson ...... ra 
Babcock ...... 70 
©. Hanson 6S 
Garrabrandat 
Vredenhberg 
Davis 
Adamson 
Grutznacher 
65 
Elliott 
Willis 


moneys 


30, 20, 18, 15, 10 


Maxton 63 
LARS. 63 
MeCarthy 
Holbrook ol 
Sutherland il 
Schoven 
Dannison 
Laird 
Barrick ..... 
Comstock 
Gilmore... .. 

S. Phillips 
Howard 
Ford .... 
Lyon 
F. A. Phillips 
P. Hanson ne 
Gilbert . 
Strong ... i 
Clark ..:.. 
Williams 


strictly off-hand, Standard American 
targets, team to consist of six men of 


any organized rifle c 


members of not 


lub who are Lona fide 


less than three months 


standing, entrance $1 per team, $50 added 
money, purse divided into three moneys 
45, 30 and 25 per cent. 


Denver Rifle 


Club 
Simmons 
Adamson 
Schoven ..... 66 
Barrick 


Idaho Springs Rifle 
Club 


Garrabrandt . 
Maxton. 
Whitney...... 70 
Dannison .. 67 
Comstock ........58- 404 
Shoot No. 3--Ten 
hand, Standard 


American 


Black Hawk Rifle 


Club 
Jacobson 
©”. Hanson 
Gutzmacher 6s 
P. Hanson 67 
Holbrook 
408 
Silver Plume Rifle 
Club 
Jayne 71 
A. H. 71 
Ht. BK. Lyon 
Babcock ......... 
C.A. Lyon........% 
Sargeant 37-360 


shots, 200 yards, off- 


target, en- 


trance 50 cents, $20 added money, purse 


divided into six 
and 7 per cent. 


Bergensen 
Simmons ... 80 
Bonser 43 
Shafer 
Laird 
Robinson 
Schoyen....... 72 
Lane ...... 71 
Garrabrandt 


moneys 


30, 20, 18, 15, 10 


Sutherland ..... 
Whitney...... 63 
62 

Jannison 
Lake 62 
Comstock 62 
61 
60 
Holbrook ..... ... 00 
Maxton 
Barrick 
C. Lyon 


H. Lyon 


Shoot No. 2—Team shoot, BOO ards, 


Gutzmacher 7 A. Phillips 4 
Willis 7 Smith is 
Gilmore tit} 


Shoot No. 4 Consolation shoot, 200 
yards, off hand, Standard American tar- 
get, entrance 50 cents, $10 added money, 
only shooters who have not won prizes 
in other shoots allowed to compete, purse 
divided into five moneys 30, 25, 20,15 and 
10 per cent. 


Davis Sutherland oS 
Lyon it A. Lyon 
Robinson tio Arkills 1s 
Gilmore Kuntz 
Elliott...... Smith 45 


FORT COLLINS TOURNASIENT. 


The first annual handicap tournament 
of the Fort Collins Gun Club was a very 
interesting and successful affair, both 
socially and financially. It was well at- 
tended, many noted outsiders participat 
ing. The averages out of a possible 120 
follow: 

George T. Pickett, of Denver, 108. 

Kd Schwalbe, of Longmont, 105. 

Charles Emigh, Fort Collins, 101, 

Kugene Browner, ‘i. 

Kd Warren, 4. 

Kk. C. Foutz, of Fort Collins, 93. 

Joe Gray and Curtis Mann tied on &9. 

J. M. Edwards, of Timnath, 87 

}. T. Butrow, Fort Collins, 86. 

C. J. Andrews, Fort Collins, 

s. }. Reed, 82. 

Frank P. Stover, Fort Collins, &1. 
M.N. Jones, Fort Collins, 7. 
C. J. Duncan, 65. 
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AT BEULAH PARK. 


SHOOT AT LONGMONT. 


LONGMONT, Colo., July 20. 
Please find enclosed scores of our last 
monthly shoots. 


Championship Event, 25 blue rocks per man, 


Clark 17 Bashor ... 16 
July Shoot, 25 blue rocks per man. 

Secor | Gibson 22 

MeKeirnan 21 Schwalbe 

Bashor 20 Clark iy 
Handicap Event. 

Schwalbe, 16 ps | Secor, 20 z 

Gibson, IS 22 Rashor, 16 21 

MeKeirnan, 21 Clark, 16 2% 
July Shoot, handicap. 

Golden, 20 2 Clark, 16 22 

Schwalbe, 22 ai Bashor, 1 21 


KDW. SCHWALBE, Sec’y. 


THE STEAMBOAT SHOOT. 


At the Steamboat (Colo.) Gun Club's 
shoot in the State Competition July 15, 
the following scores were made: 


John Crawford .. Jno. Kades 
C. E. Baer. OW. J. Williams 67 
Win. McGinnis F. A. Metealf..... 


The Steamboat Club last month stood 
aboveevery clubin the state, being topped 
only by the Cheyenne Club which, while 
a purely Wyoming club only, yet some- 
how belongs to the Colorado’ State 
Association. 


Properly disgusted guest Lord Cholmondly Popnoodle Solus: “Hand to think hof the 
bloomin’ chumps that would rather ‘unt hall day hin the blawsted ‘ills for a deer than to 
kill them, like gentlemen dontcherknow, hat their hease like Guyvnor Tanner did this one!" 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


C. R. A. SCORES FOR JULY. the Denver Rifle Club’s range to-day 


and some fairscores were made. Follow- 
Scores made by the Colorado Rifleasso- = ade llow 
ing are some of the results: 

ciation teams in their monthly July shoot. 


Conditions: Two hundred yards, strictly Barrick ................ SCHOVOM 
off-hand, standard American target, each ae 64 
man’s first ten consecutive shots; each Willis 
team on its home range; no picking of 67 
CHEYENNE RIFLE CLUB. May 
P. Bergerson ® G.L. Gilmore Lane . 
L.. RK. Tyson... WwW. Kamp 


STEAMBOAT SPRINGS RIFLE CLUB, 


DENVER, Colo., July 9. 


J. LD. Crawford So J. L. Kades.. i With a score of 6 to start from, C. A. 

W. McGinnis..........74 A. Metcalf Shafer ran up some pretty high totals 
DENVER RIFLE CLUB. on the range of the Denver Rifle Club, 

D. W. King ro aan Schoyen 65 to-day. Several Cheyenne men were on 

OLE CE the grounds. The best scores were as 

IDAHO SPRINGS RIFLE CLUB. follows: 


OO. Dennison... Shafer | Shagen ..... Tt 
C. Maxton, 68 M.C. Lake 0 MM Elliott...... 
A. Garrabrunt.. 67 W.G. Arkills 60-390 
kk. Sargent. Vought Davis .. 66 
H. KB. Lyon, 7 H. Vredenburg. Fool 
76 Strong . 67 

RIFLE AT DENVER. 

Five hundred yards. 
DENVER, Colo., July 2. 

rhe weather conditions were good at 3 


Coupon for “Outdoor Life’s” Photographic Competition for October. 
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PRINTS MUST REACH US BEFORE SEPT. 7. SUBJECT: ARCHITECTURE 


Date negative was made 


Name of Competitor: 


Locality 


of 


Time day 


Light 
.-------------- 
Address: Len 
House No. Diaphragm or stop-- 


Exposure 
Street 


Plate 

City 
Developer 

State 

Printing process used. - 


Title of print----- 


Read and comply with the conditions of this competition to be found in Photographic Dep't. 
Cut coupou from magazine, place in envelope, seal, and paste it on back of the mount. 
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THE “OUTDOOR LIFE’ RIFLE COMPETITIONS. 


TEAM CONTEST. 


OUTDOOR LIFE offers as a prize for the highest 
aggregate score made by a club team of any or 
ganized rifle club west of the Mississippi River, 
a beautiful Winchester Schuetzen Rifle (donated 
by the Winchester Kepeating Arms Co.), under 
the following conditions: Teams to consist of 
six men, who are to be bona fide members of not 
less than three months’ standing of an organ- 
ized rifle club west of the Mississippi River. The 
competition scores to be shot on the second 
regular weekly practice day of the month. 
The picking of the six best men will be allowed. 
The frst score of the day's shoot to count in this 
competition; two preliminary sighting shots al- 
lowed. Each member of the team competing to 
fire ten shots off-hand on the Standard American 
Target. Either’ or ll-inch black may be option- 
ally used. By off-hand in this connection is 
meant an erect position without mechanical aid, 
and permits hip. ches! and body rest. Scores to 
be recorded on bianks published on this page for 
that purpose. Correctness of score and conditions 
to be certified to thereon by both captain of team 
and seeretary of club competing. Said blanksto 
be forwarded to OUTDOOR LIFE on or before the 
Sth day of each month. Any rifle, sights and 
trigger pull may be used, but a handicap of five 
points on either score of ten shots will be im- 
posed for the employment of palm rest. This 
competition will be for the months of September 
October, November and December the scores ot 
each month to be published in the following 
month’s issue of OUTIK LIFE, namelv: Octo 
ber, November December and January. The club 
making the highest aggregate of monthlyscores 
shot in that time, under these conditions, to be 
declared the winner Individual possession of 
the rifle to be decided by a handicap shoot held 
within one month after team has obtained pos- 


session. The conditions of such handicap shoot 
are regulated entirely by the team winning the 
rifle. The six members attending the greatest 
number of monthly shoots to be entitled to com- 
pete for individual ownership. 


INDIVIDUAL CONTEST. 


For individual competition OUTDOOR LIFB 
offers a highest grade Stevens Schuetzen Rifle 
idonated by the J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co.), 
made to individual specifications of winner, un- 
derthe following conditions: This rifle is to be 
given for the highest single score of ten shots 
tired on Standard American Target, with either 
Sor ll-inch black, at the election of the shooter, 
under strictly off-hand conditions, as defined in 
the team contest. Allcompetitors must be mem- 
bers of good standing, for not less than three 
months, of an organized rifle club west of the 
Mississippi River, and the scores offered in com- 
petition must be maae on :egular club practice 
days, and witnessed and attested by not less 
than two members of club, whose attestation 
and verification of score must be sent to OUT- 
DOOR LIFE on blanks published on this page for 
that purpose. Competitors may use any rifle, 
any sights, any trigger pull and any position 
strictly within the above interpretation of off- 
hand, but a handicap of five points will be im- 
posed on every score shot with a palm rest. The 
scores to be forwarded to UTDOOR LIFE 
for report not later than forty-eight hours after 
such score has been made. All scores to be 
made according to accepted stardard interpre- 
tation of the term—that is, they must be continu- 
ous and complete in series of ten. 

Scores offered in this individual competition 
must be made between te first day of May, 
1899, and the first da of January, 1900, 


‘OUTDOOR LIFE’’ RIFLE COMPETITION SCORE CARD. 


TEAM CONTEST 
Por Winchester Schuetzen Rifle, donated by the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 


MEMBERS OF TEAM 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 


We hereby certify to the correctness of the above competitive score, made under conditions in 
posed by OUTDOOR LIVE, for its team competition for Winchester Schuetzen Rifle. 


Team Captaiy 


Scorer. 


For Stevens High-Grade Schuetzen Rifle, donated by the J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co. 


CLUB 


| 


Witnessed and certified to as being made under conditions imposed by OUTDOOR LIFE for ite 
competitive contest for Stevens High-Grade Schuetzen Rifle. 


Witnesse. 


Club Sec’; 


Scorer. 
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| Secretary of Club. 
INDIVIDUAL CONTEST 
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